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THE THERAPEUTICS OF ACUTE BRONCHITIS.* 


By ALFRED ©. Popr, M. D:, Lonpon, ENG. 


PART I. 

CUTE bronchitis is a disease the mere name of 
d which, when used to describe the nature of a 
given case of illness, implies but very little. The 
gravity or otherwise of an individual case is 
determined by the age, the previous state of 
health of the patient, his freedom from any or- 
ganic disease of the viscera, by the circum- 
stances under which he lives and has lived, by 
his occupation and general surroundings. — Its 
pathology is comparatively simple ; its diagnosis 
easy; but, when we consider our prognosis in 
individual cases and our treatment in each 
instance, a number of factors have to be taken 
into consideration of which the word bronchitis 
conveys no idea. 

It is, then, a disorder which we cannot pre- 
scribe for by name, or from a mere conception of 
the disease-process. We must be guided in 
each case by the symptoms each presents, and 
even then, not merely by those directly arising 
from the morbid condition of the mucous surface 
of the bronchial tubes, but by these taken 
together with those which indicate deviations 
from health in other organs of the body; we 
must, in short, here as elsewhere, take within our 
purview when prescribing the totality of the 
symptoms presented by our patient. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the 
therapeutics of acute bronchitis, 1 would observe 
that the type of inflammation in this disease is, 
in all cases, save in the very rare instances of 
plastic bronchitis, catarrhal. 

The so-called capillary bronchitis—restricted 
almost entirely to the very young and the very 
old—is that from where the finest and most 
minute bronchi are the seat of congestion and are 
loaded with catarrhal products. 

Lastly, the true croupous or so-called plastic 
bronchitis isa form so rare that but few clinical 
illustrations of it are on record. Essentially it 


* Abridged from the Monthly Hom. Review, Nov. 1, 1887. 


consists in a bronchitis attended by the expulsion 
of true well-formed casts of the bronchial tubes. 

For pathological purposes, for the study of the 
natural history of the disease, the division of 
acute bronchitis into catarrhal, capillary, and 
croupous may be all-sufficient, but when we ap- 
proach its consideration with a therapeutic object 
in view, such a division is quite inadequate. I 
propose, then, to inquire into the treatment of 
acute bronchitis. 

First. As it presents itself to us in its sim- 
ple form in previously healthy persons, who, 
while somewhat below par, either from over- 
work, over-excitement, a prolonged sitting in an 
over-heated or crowded room, or under the in- 
fluence of some other cause of diminished power 
of vital resistance, are exposed to cold, or, what 
is more potent still, to mingled cold and damp. 

Secondly. As it appears in the course of 
tuberculous disease, of typhus, measles, scarla- 
tina, small-pox, croup, whooping-cough, gout, 


heart-disease, disease of the liver or kidney, and 


rickets. 

Thirdly. As it occurs at the two extremes of 
life. 

Fourthly. When it puts on the croupous form. 

In persons whose health is usually considered 
good, an attack of bronchitis is usually ushered 
in by one of general catarrh, and I would here re- 
mark parenthetically that every medicine which 
can be used specifically in bronchitis shows its first 
influence on the respiratory tract precisely in the 
same way. The irritation each excites commences 
in the nose and larynx and proceeds downwards. 
The mucous membrane of the nose and throat 
exhibits a state of increased vascularity and secre- 
tion; there is at the same time a sense of chill or 
coldness prevading the body, some cough occurs 
as the irritation reaches the larynx, and increases 
as this extends downwards to the trachea and 
bronchi. At first dry and hard, with merely a 
sense of tickling referred to the throat and wind- 
pipe, as the inflammation extends downwards, the 
cough is attended with a little glairy and some- 
what viscid mucus expectoration. The pulse is 
somewhat increased in frequency, though the 
thermometer does not in these cases indicate any 
considerable rise in the temperature of the body. 
There is also at this stage a sense of fullness or 
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tightness, with some degree of heat over the 
upper part of the sternum, and a slight increase 
in the number of the respirations per minute. 
The general symptoms are those of loss of ap- 
petite, some degree of thirst, a more or less foul 
tongue, and a feeling of weariness, with aching 
in the limbs. The stethoscope will probably re- 
veal a few sibilant rales over the large bronchi. 
In these symptoms we recognize at once such 
as are produced by aconite. It is then at this 
stage and ere that at which the products of catar- 
rhal inflammation have begun to appear, that this 
drug is so powerful a remedy. Given thus early, 
in drop or two drop doses of the first decimal or 
first centesimal dilution every hour or two, 
aconite will often prevent the complete develop- 
ment of a thorough bronchitis. The chief danger 
of its failure to effect all that may be expected 
from it arises, | think, from too much confidence 
being placed in it. Too often it is presumed that, 
if only aconite is taken at once, a catarrhal sub- 
ject may go about his ordinary business and yet 
get well, consenting, perhaps to so far com- 
promise matters as to don an extra wrap or two. 
This, however, is not so. For the chances are 
that, aconite to the contrary notwithstanding, 
continued exposure to cold air, the inhalation of 
cold air while bodily vigor is lowered by the 
presence of fever, will enable the inflammatory 


area to extend itself, until the whole mucous sur-— 


face of the first three or four bronchial branches 
is inflamed. Whereas if such a person is confined 
to a warm room or to bed the probability is that 
the febrile excitement would, with the aid of 
aconite, be completely subdued within a day or 
two, and all further extension avoided. 

If the condition I have endeavored to sketch 
is not relieved, the heat of skin, the frequency of 
the pulse, the oppression of the respiration, the 
paroxysms of cough and the amount of the ex- 
pectoration gradually increase. The extent of 
surface over which the inflammatory process 
spreads is reflected in that over which the char- 
acteristic bronchi or rales are heard, while the 
amount and quality of the secretion may be 
estimated, the first by the frequency and clearness 
with which such sounds are heard, and the second 
by the character of the rale—a moist sound tell- 
ing of a free fluid secretion and a sibilus of a 
turgid mucous membrane narrowing the diame- 
ter of the tube it lines, and giving rise to a scanty 
viscid secretion. 

Following closely on the period of febrile excite- 
ment merely, we have, in addition to it, the con- 
gested membrane of the larger bronchi giving rise 
to frequent hard cough with but scanty viscid ex- 


pectoration. The chest feels tight over the 
upper anterior surface, dry sibilant rales are 
heard over a more or less limited area, and the 
respirations are increased in frequency. 

In cases having symptoms such as these bryonta 
is the directly specific remedy. So long as fever 
is present, I am in the habit of giving aconite in 
alternation with it. I am quite aware that doing 
so is by some people regarded as unscientific ; but 
as I am sure that cases of this description do 
better when aconite is given alternately with the 
bryonia, than where the bryonia is given alone, I 
am, stupidly, perhaps, indifferent to the proceed- 
ing being regarded as anything else than practic- 
ally useful, and this I am sure that it is. 

Some seem to think that in bronchitis bryonia is 
of nouse. This conclusion has been reached in 
consequence of its having been given to patients 
because they were suffering from bronchitis, alto- 
gether irrespective of the symptoms and period 
of the disease at the time it was prescribed. It 
is useful during such a state of things as that I 
have described, because it produces a condition 
resembling it—but it does not influence mucous 
membrane any further, at least not in a catar- 
rhal direction. Therefore, if given where a large 
extent of mucous membrane has been invaded, 
where the preliminary congestion has subsided, 
and has exploded, as it were, in a considerable 
production of catarrhal products—simply because 
such a condition is one properly described as 
bronchitis—a mistake has been made, bryonia is 
not suited to that phase of the disease—small 
doses of it will do no good, and large ones may do 
harm. 

There are cases bearing a strong resemblance 
to those where bryonia is indicated to which 
belladonna is more completely specific. In them, 
the congestive condition of the mucous membrane 
extends more deeply and is more intense, a 
greater amount of tubular space is narrowed, the 
cough is hard and frequent, the expectoration is 
either nil or scanty, and this the violence of the 
cough may perhaps render tinged with blood. 
The sibilant rale is heard over a greater space, 
and both with inspiration and expiration. Still 
more decidedly will belladonna be preferable to 
bryonia, when the cough is especially trouble- 
some at night, and yet more so when the patient 
is of a plethoric habit, subject to headaches of a 
type reflecting more or less cerebral congestion. 

As is the case with bryonia, so is it with bel- 
ladonna. Itis in the earlier stage of bronchitis 
that it is useful, and there alone. 

When the stage of tubular congestion has been 
uncared for or uninfluenced by treatment, that of 
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secretion follows. The cough is now more or less 
constant, and is attended with expectoration of 
the catarrhal products. It varies, however, in 
quality very greatly. It may be simple mucus, 
free, frothy and copious, or, on the other hand, 
muco-purulent, vellowish, tenacious, coming in 
strings or lumps, difficult to detach, and yet 
abundant in quantity. 

In the first case, when the expectoration con- 
sists of clear, abundant, easily detached mucus, 
where rales, both sibilant and moist, are freely 
distributed over the chest, when the cough is 
more or less constant, somewhat paroxysmal and 
dyspncea oppressive, 7pecacuanha is indicated 
more than any other medicine. It is of especial 
value in cases in which a neurotic element enters, 
or ‘‘ cases of bronchitis which are half asthma.”’ 

In the second class, where the sputum is muco- 
purulent, is stringy and lumpy, and though con- 
siderable in quantity yet difficult to expel, there 
is no medicine so thoroughly remedial as is the 
bichromate of potash, lt is interesting and 
instructive to note that, while among the provers 
of this salt, who were necessarily taking safe 
doses of it, the symptoms of naso-laryngeal and 
pharyngeal catarrh were frequent and well 
marked, it was among the workers in chrome, 
among the men exposed to its influence chiefly 
in the form of bichromate solution, of vapor from 
the solution, of the dust of the salt, and of the 
chrome ore that we find the bronchial mucous 
membrane to have been invaded, and those 
symptoms to have been excited which serve as 
our guide to its selection as a remedy in cases of 
bronchitis. The kind of cough which requires 
the bichromate is loud and harsh, and, like most 
bronchial coughs, especially troublesome in the 
morning. Together with this cough there is 
much weight and soreness over the chest, and a 
great deal of dyspnoea and oppression. 

Then, again, at this stage of a bronchitis, we 
sometimes meet with a cough attended with a 
muco-purulent expectoration, the reverse of 
tough, profuse in quantity, and of a thick yellow- 
ish colored quality, moist mucous rales are heard 
all over the chest with inspiration, and to a not 
inconsiderable extent with expiration also. These 
symptoms, together with the yellowish furred 
tongue, nausea, languor, and oftentimes depres- 
sion of spirits, are one and all strong indications 
for the use of mercury. Its selection will be still 
further justified if the patient is of a delicate 
strumous constitution, with an especial aptitude 
for taking cold or easily impressed by damp 
weather. Should such a patient have been 
drugged to excess with mercury during some pre- 


vious illness, whether syphilitic or not, then 
hepar sulphuris—the calcic sulphide, as it is 
called to-day—will probably be more useful. It 
is true that the symptoms produced by this sub- 
stance more closely resemble catarrh of the 
larynx than they do that of the bronchi, but we 
are not, I think, without evidence that the 
catarrh-like inflammation it sets up in the larynx 
extends downwards into the bronchi, while its 
known influence over purulent formations leads 
us to interpret these symptoms somewhat liber- 
ally. The patient benefited by hepar is one who, 
in addition to frequent paroxysms of cough with 
abundant muco-purulent expectoration, is unusu- 
ally sensitive to cold. The cough is incessant 
during the day, but especially troublesome in the 
morning, when$ after a tolerable night’s sleep, a 
certain amount of catarrhal products are awaiting 
expectoration. It is towards the termination of 
an acute bronchitis in various subjects that I have 
found hepar most serviceable. 

An attack of acute bronchitis, such as that I 
have been treating of, is not, where specific med- 
icines are used as remedies, and where suitable 
hygienic and dietetic precautions are observed, a 
disease calculated to give us much anxiety, to 
involve our patient in any danger, or to excite our 
apprehensions regarding sequel likely to preju- 
dice his health or comfort in the future. It is, 
however, far otherwise where we have to encoun- 
ter itin a subject of a well marked tubercular 
diathesis, in the course of one of the specific or 
continued fevers during an attack of gout, or in 
the person of one whose heart, liver or kidney is 
structurally altered. In each of these conditions 
an attack of acute bronchitis constitutes an anx- 
ious addition to already existing disease, while 
the phenomena of the latter must modify to an 
important extent the therapeutics of the former. 

Let me, therefore, invite attention for a brief 
space to bronchitis as complicating other dis- 
orders. 

I will, first of all, consider the influence upon 
its course and treatment of 


THE TUBERCULAR DIATHESIS, 


The delicacy, the peculiar susceptibility to the 
malign influence of cold and damp, and the rap- 
idity with which acute inflammations run their 
course in persons of a strumous constitution are 
well ascertained facts that give especial impor- 
tance to bronchitis occurring in them. 

Though bronchitis may not initiate phthisis 
pulmonalis in a person of sound constitution, in 
the scrofulous its occurrence is as a match applied 


to gunpowder. 
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In what do the symptoms which it presents in 
the latter differ from those characterising it in the 
former? First of all, the bodily heat is greater. 
In the bronchitis of the tuberculous the tempera- 
ture runs high, 103° F. to 104° F., while in the 
otherwise healthy it is seldom above 100° F. or 
101° F. Then, again, the dyspnoea is far more 
urgent, the cough constant and exhausting, the 
expectoration copious and viscid and emaciation 
is rapid in its progress, 

At the very onset of such an attack aconite is 
eminently useful, but the opportunity for prescrib- 
ing it advantageously soon passes away—passes 
away, that is, in proportion as the intensity of 
the inflammation increases. To meet this devel- 
opment there are two medicines of inestimable 
worth—the iodide of arsenic and tartar emetic. 
The former is indicated by the furore of the at- 
tack, the localization of disease, and by the de- 
gree of exhaustion of the patient. When the 
brunt of the attack has been broken, when the 
expectoration becomes freer, less purulent looking 
and more copious, but while great prostration, 
with some tendency to perspiration, and a degree 
of lividity of countenance remain, tartar emetic, 
in the third decimal dilution, will often help us 
materially. 

Then during convalescence hepar sulphuris and 
phosphoric acid will still further assist in pro- 
moting recovery, and preventing the development 
of additional mischief. 


IN TYPHUS FEVER. 


Typhus fever is a sufficiently anxious disorder 
per se, but when bronchitis supervenes it becomes 
doubly so, and the insidious manner in which it 
usually develops itself renders it still more diffi- 
cult to cope with. It may occur at almost any 
period of the fever, independently of any of the 
causes which ordinarily excite it, and, what is 
still more important clinically, without any of the 
more obvious symptoms—such as cough or ex- 
pectoration—appearing. Its occurrence is due, I 
apprehend, partly to the irritation excited by an 
imperfectly wrated blood and the inadequate im- 
pulse of an enfeebled heart. 

The condition of the blood during typhus is a 
matter to be taken into account when studying 
the remedial measures needed to meet an inter- 
current bronchitis. The blood in typhus is thin, 
coagulates but imperfectly; its red corpuscles 
are crenated, necrosed, and are “loosely aggre- 
gated in amorphous heaps in place of adhering in 
rolls.”’ 

In a large proportion of instances—and bron- 
chitis is by far the most frequent of the complica- 


tions of typhus—no subjective symptoms of its 
presence are manifest. Consequently we have to 
rely, in prescribing, on that pathological state 
which careful observation has shown to underlie 
all the manifestations of disordered health com- 
prised in the word typhus. 

Unless the bases of the lungs have been daily 
auscultated, the first hint we get that a bron- 
chitis is in progress will probably be derived from 
noticing a somewhat rapid breathing and an in- 
creased lividity of the face. Then examination 


‘will reveal some dry bronchi at the bases of the 


lungs, and their area will be found somewhat dull 
on percussion. Dr. Stokes has referred to cases 
of typhus where bronchitis has appeared early 
in the fever, and where the symptoms have been 
well marked. In both classes—the latent and the 
obvious—the tendency is to death by asphyxia 
from an excessive secretion of mucus collected 
in tubes incapable of expelling it, a paralysis 
due to their loss of contractile power aided by 
the pressure of the congestion in the surround- 
ing blood vessels. With bronchitis in typhus we 
find not merely an inflamed bronchial mucous 
membrane, but also some degree of parenchyma- 
tous blood stasis. Hence, with mixed moist and 
sibilant rales we notice also some degree of dull- 
ness on percussion. 

Dr. Stokes warns us that the intensity of the 
rale during ordinary breathing is, in many cases, 
not a measure of the violence of the inflammation 
or congestion of the air tubes. Thus, during or- 
dinary breathing, the rales may be but slight and 
diffused, and yet, on a forced respiration, become 
most intense. This, he adds, “‘seems owing to 
the great obstruction of the minute tubes, coupled 
with the debility of the patient.”’ 

Here, then, we must be guided in our choice of 
remedies not merely by the bronchial symptoms, 
such as they may be, but by these conjointly with 
others which are cerebral, gastric and energetic 
in their origin, together with the altered condi- 
tion of the blood which is characteristic of typhus. 

Ceteris paribus, then, our attention will, at 
any rate in the first place, be directed to study 
such medicines as phosphorus, tartar emetic and 
crotalus. 

Where the symptoms of bronchitis are well 
marked, and, as Dr. Stokes describes them, 
**severe and distressing,’’ and occur early in the 
fever, phosphorus will probably be called for. 
The records of cases of phosphorus poisoning 
show it to produce a condition of blood somewhat 
similar to that present in typhus, great prostra- 
tion and an inflammation of the bronchial mucous 
membrane and of the air cells of the lungs—espe- 
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cially in their bases—strikingly analogous to that 
present in the bronchitis of typhus, and also to 
that in typhoid. 

Tartar emetic is preferable to phosphorus where 
auscultation indicates the presence of a very large 


accumulation of mucus in the smaller bronchi, | 


where prostration, lividity of the skin and mut- 
tering delirium are well marked. 

Cases of crotalus poisoning, by the fluid con- 
dition of the blood, the crenated state of its cor- 
puscles, the diffluent, congested and _ inflamed 
appearance of the mucous membrane of the 
bronchi, lined with reddish frothy mucus—attest 
the similarity of the etfects of this poison to those 
present in the bronchitis of typhus It is there- 
fore especially called for where the lividity is 
great, the apathy extreme, the oppression of the 
respiration strikingly marked, where the bron- 
chial congestion and inflammation are recognized 
only by the physical signs and the prostration of 
the patient is severe. Hopeless as such cases 
may appear there is no medicine, so far as | am 
aware of, that is better adapted to tide them over 
than it is. 


ONCE MORE ABOUT THE DETERMINATION OF SEX. 


By C. A. F. Linporme, Pu. D., M. D., 
Fort Reed, Florida. 


PART I. 


T HAS been said, and must be reiterated as a 
principle, that it is not alone the head which 
makes the genius, but that the will, the undaunted 
and unrelenting resolution to understand, must 
mate it as a complementary supply, resulting by 
that in the untiring consequent perseverance in 
research and thought which characterizes the 
genius, the pioneer of art and science. ‘* What- 
ever I have done is due to patient thought ” (New- 
ton), and this monotonous toughness, it seems, is 
to womanhood as little natural as the “ virtue 
which breaks through all opposition and tempta- 
tion’? (Milton). In our sisters is the graceful 
charm of the discovery how best to apply to hu- 
manity the means which are offering. They are 
loath, in search of some dreamt of best, to pass by 
unheeded whatis good or may by congenial adapta- 
tion be turned to account, and by female art made 
to look better than it is, and this shrinking of the 
female will from the fate of ‘‘a man of genius, 
doomed to struggle with difficulties ’’ (Macauley) 
is the deeper mark for the converging lines which 
eternally will as physio-psychical boundaries 
set up a difference between womanhood and man- 
hood, the two moieties of humanity which are made 


one by ‘‘ mutual love, the crown of all our bliss” 
(Milton). 

Man may be virtuous, grand and full of love of 
humanity and yet, in order to realize an idea 
formed for mankind, sacrifice whole generations, 
kindle intestine and outward wars, and heap holo- 
caust on holocaust in honor of his idea. Man’s 
nature is, as it were, the representative of the 
macrocosmos ; in order to promote the generation 
he will mercilessly sacrifice the individual. 

Woman in her unperverted nature is not of that 
cast, she is unable for the idea of a general pro- 
motion of humanity to mar an immediately cer- 
tain individual blessing; if she is virtuous she is 
unable to trample on individual happiness. She 
cannot, however passionate with the love of man- 
kind, with unwinking eye look on the massacre of 
its very image in the living being. The nature of 
woman is so conditioned that when her love does 
not stop short any more at the individual she is 
criminal ; then there is all love gone out of her, and 
mankind at best the least she loves; then she is 
worse than criminal man, and given to nothing 
but the frenzy of destruction: ‘‘O woman! 
woman! when to ill thy mind is bent, all hell con- 
tains no fouler fiend ’’ (Pope). In social commo- 
tions which revolutionize man, we see, therefore, 
very often womanhood sit still unheeding and un- 
heeded; but when the movement extends to 
woman’s individual domain, then she is roused to 
action and will exhibit frequently more valor and 
tenacity than man, and on this, their individual 
domain, they will then exhibit all the greatness 
anti goodness of their generous nature. But 
drawn unnaturally on the field of political strife, 
strange to their genius, they will only justify the 
horror of the poet ‘‘ O tiger’s heart wrapped in a 
woman’s hede ’’ (Shak.). 

This relation of the sexes reflects upon the parts 
which either of them plays in the act of procrea- 
tion, and goes far to prove that it is woman which 
is by far the more important agent. Man be- 
queaths on his offspring the power of nature to 
procreate, and according to his temper the greater 
or less liveliness or intensity of such bequest. It 
is, so to say, the generative quantity which from 
the father comes. But it is the mother who 
shapes man individually. Her’s is the faculty 
which disposes as it were of the generative quan- 
tity deposited in her, and although without power 
to increase or decrease it as such, modifies it by its 
individual application. 

Itisin matrimony, therefore, the ganglionic drift 
in the man in its proportion to the encephalic en- 
dowment of the wife of such an immense impor- 
tance, and it is, we are sorry to say, so dolefully 
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neglected. Nature in the mutual love which oft 
so suddenly and imperiously controls two people 
is, as a healthy instinct, a lucky remplacant of 
lacking insight and sagacious consciousness. 
But even that is ignored, roughly pushed aside, 
or by abuse perverted, and what determines now 
the coupling of the sexes is nothing buta caricature 
of nature—a kind of carnival of civilization. The 
hell would laugh at it, if there only were one: the 
bastards of legal matrimony were driven out of 
society by virtue of the law of the civilization of 
mankind, and then their places were taken by the 
bantlings of physiology. in consequence of the sins 
against the rules of animal life in humanity. 
And the discrepancy will continue until progress 
in its evolution has reached a stage of harmony 
where the law of the courts does not clash any 
more with the laws of the sympathetic nerve. 
There can, as a matter of course, be nothing in 
matrimony which is so apt to make it a curse or 
a blessing as the children. But according to the 
way in which they are mostly begotten it would 
appear as though they be the most indifferent by 
work that was imaginable. The most stolid dinner 
party or the question of the length of a dress will 
occupy the thoughts of a wife more than the 
grand problem, grand in social as well as in in- 
dividual regard, how she can, by controlling the 
most incipient stage of their existence, get healthy 
and good-tempered children ; she will devote the 
best hours of the daytime to the most unnecessary 
occupation, and only at night, with a body worn 
out by fatigue, half asleep, and the mind dull or 
absent, she will inattentively suffer the embiace 
of her husband and only sexually participate ; 
and the husband ? if he does not come from a de- 
bauch, he comes home from tiresome work, and in- 
dulges in the privilege of a female consort as he 
does ina pipe or a night cap. I am very much 
inclined to believe even that copulation ought to 
never take place in the dark. Although the act 
is ganglionic,the open eye and its undisturbed func- 
tion is not without importance. The cerebrum is the 
outlook of the sympathetic nerve. Although love 
is not a matter of the head, and reasoning among 
lovers is about as much out of place as in a luna- 
tic asylum ; ‘‘love will not be spurred to what it 
loathes” (Shak.); the lover himself being unable 
by his head to govern his heart: ‘ there is no liv- 
ing with thee nor without thee” (Tatter). Itisa 
requisite for all that, that love, in order to be, be 
seen: “Thy gentle eyes sent forth a quickening 
spirit to feed the dying lamp of life within me”’ 
(Rowe). And in order to accomplish “ the origi- 
nals of nature in their crude conception ’’ (Milton) 
it is necessary that in the moment of their godly 
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doing the lovers should, by looking in each other’s 
eyes, view “ a new, fresh, brilliant world with all 
the bloom upon it” (Thackeray). And this even 
holds good in a more homely sense and in a phy- 
siologically technical relation: ‘‘ when men want 
light they make not bungling work ’’ (Dryden). 

It seems as though woman from what she sees 
of matrimony, and experiences in it, begins to have 
her misgivings about, ‘‘ The exquisite pleasure 
derivable from the true and beautiful relations of 
domestic life ’’ (Bell). 

And that it is much on account of this distrust 
that in the woman’s rights movement they 
try to get a hand in the regulation of public affairs. 
Like so many they too want to try their luck 
in it, and like all, if at anything, they will arrive 
at ‘the conclusion . that our happiness de- 
pends little on political institutions and much on 
the temper and regulation of our minds” (Ma- 
cauley). One point, above all, is of highest impor- 
tance in order to attain social harmony, that is, a 
clear consciousness of what a social institution 
aims at. In matrimony this point, it seems to 
me, has been lost sight of. The right point, at 
least, got lost amidst the fumes of self-love, 
egotism and conceit, and a spurious one was put 
in its place. The right point is, that it is an indi- 
vidually supplied arrangement for the benefit of 
mankind and humanity. The wrong point is, that 
it is a socially warranted institution for the grati- 
fication of the individual. Whoever has the right 
point will be imbued with the duty which he has 
to fulfill. But who gets the wrong point is ever 
in quest of the enjoyment which fate has in store 
for him. The husband expects it of his wife, and 
the wife expects it of the husband, for either 
joined the other for the purpose of getting, 
and neither for giving, and when they don’t find 
what they expected they call that disappointment, 
and separate, again trying the same thing, till they 
fall in with a meek soul who is willing to enter 
into a societas leonina. 

Medicine, by studying the sexual relations more 
deeply than by physiological or pathological anat- 
omy of the sexual organs, can do much to mend 
this drawback of matrimonial felicity. As the 
world goes, itis more than probable thatin a few 
generations the offspring of the washerwomen and 
coachmen shall command in those princely man- 
sions where literary and artistical pursuits, if not 
merely their gossiping copy, is preferred to the in- 
conveniences of childbirth and nursery, and con- 
sidering the trifling and frivolously sexual disre- 
spect the men hold women in, it is not at all sur- 
prising that the latter, and the best ones among 
them at that, turn and fritter their forces away 
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in the vain attempt to improve upon Nature by 
not being women any more: 

Which of the two, then, shall I court, 

As both are of a pretty sort ; 

The mother, sure, is handsome yet, 

The daughter's beauty’s very pet. 

Her limbs, so inexperienced white, 

Are to the eye a touching sight ; 


But fairer is a knowing look 
Which reads our soul as though a book. 


My heart is like that of Friend Gray, 
Who stands before two bales of hay ; 
In studious thought suspends his greed, 
Not knowing which the better feed. 


This is the translation of a poem of the celebrated 
German lyric, Heinrich Heine, and similarly has 
low-minded sexuality and the absence of all higher 
ideas of co-habitation jangled the sweet lyric bells 
of happier times out of tune. And the daily press, 
this never-failing gauge of the bottom water in the 
culture of humanity, as a matter of course, caps 
the climax of this abuse of poetry. There is a 
base sort of periodicals, although writing in a free 
country of independent citizenship, which are con- 
genitally imbued with the spirit of adulation and 
parasitic life-earning, the spurning of which once 
founded this glorious Commonwealth. As there 
is no prince the spittle of whom they can lick, they 
satisfy their vile appetite by wheedling around 
the unthinking mass, imposing upon them their 
sycophancy, and the ‘‘ body politic’ is as to that 
as voracious as ever a princely “‘ belly-god’’’ was 
seen ; ‘‘ as fulsome a dose as you will give him, he 
shall readily take it down ”’ (South.) so, that 
henceforward, as heretofore, the distinction holds 
good : 
“‘There marched the bard and blockhead side by side 
Who rhymed for hire, and patronized for pride.” 
(Pope.) 
All the noble elements of society, the intellectually 
and morally noble elements well understood,should 
unite to counteract this ‘‘ multitude of scribblers 
who daily pester the world with their insufferable 
stuff’? (Dryden), and may the pure minded not 
underrate the spirit of this press; foul and men- 
tally impotent though it be, it acts by its for- 
wardness, and ‘‘ audacity does almost bind and 
mate the weaker sort of minds’’ (Bacon). And 
our aim should be to give real substantial founda- 
tion to “‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul ”’ 
(Pope) so that home becomes again “‘the sacred 
refuge of our life’’ (Dryden). Well is it true 
** strong virtue is the growth of few soils” (Ham- 
ilton). But “in all bodies there is an appetite of 
union and evitation of solution of continuity ”’ 
(Bacon). And this desolate feeling of a break of 


Nature, ‘‘ Alone, alone, all, all alone, alone on a 
wide, wide sea” (Coleridge), should be taken ad- 
vantage of to graft on the sour stock of wild ego- 
tistically limited sexuality the cion of social 
virtue, ‘‘ Thus with commutual zeal we both had 
strove in acts of dear benevolence and love”’ 
(Pope). Letus not forget that the survival of the 
fittest is not necessarily identical with the survival 
of the best ; it is a doctrine which refers to a mere 
fact, not to any wisdom or provident kindness in 
Nature ; it is an expression for the stern rule, first 
come first served, and man, if not educated, so far 
from improving upon nature, mars even what in 
the spontaneous combat of her forces she is produc- 
ing good ; we may say of therules of man’s procre- 
ation of his own, what Darwin says of his habits of 
breeding domestic animals: ‘‘ He often begins 
his selection by some half monstrous form, or, at 
least, by some modification prominent enough to 
catch the eye, or to be plainly useful to him ”’ 
(Natural Selection, p. 65), and we must set it 
down as an advantage when man is prompted by 
nothing but his vis inertia : “ Fixed like a plant 
on his peculiar spot, to draw nutrition, propagate 
and (Pope). 

There is at the bottom of the sexual chasm and 
matrimonial discord which threatens to tear up 
the foundation of society, and turn into its con- 
trary the very idea of humanity ‘‘a flower which 
once in paradise, fast by the tree of life began to 
bloom ”(Milton), nothing except misunderstand- 
ing, the want of a leading principle of sexual life, 
or of a mental loadstone of social propriety. 
‘* There is no blessing comparable to the enjoy- 
ment of a discreet and virtuous friend ’’ (Addison). 
And nowhere in the world there is a better stock 
for friendship than in love: “ I would not wish 
any companion in the world but you” (Shak.). 
But there isa vicious tendency in its sprouts: 
** Love is a medley of endearments, jars, suspic- 
ions, reconcilement, wars. Then peace 
again’’ (Walsh). And this irritating function 
due to its scientifically abandoned condition of 
complete barbarism, has finally brought about 
an atonicity which leaves the physiologically 
most important field of human actuation a deso- 
late blank, a mentally inert and bodily atrophied 
spot : ‘‘ Love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
falls blunted from each indurated heart” (Gold- 
smith). 

Man is not always readily manageable; he is 
frequently ruled by ‘‘ Passions too fierce to be in 
fetters bound’’ (Dryden). But ‘‘ Love quarrels 
oft in pleasing concord end’’ (Milton) and al- 
though it is said of the one ‘“‘ He would have sold 
his part of paradise for ready money, had he met 
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a copeman’”’ (Ben Jonson), and of the other “‘ He 
counted it no derogation of his manhood to be 
seen to weep’’ (Robertson) yet all that is needed 
to insure felicity of matrimony is a fitting mate. 
This then is the point at issue in procreative hy- 
gieine, always though with fulfillment of the be- 
forementioned transcendental or metaphysical 
conditions: A sexual union, inorder to be happy 
must be moral, and moral it cannot be unless it 
reflects more on the happiness of the children 
than their own; ‘‘and he the future evil shall no 
Jess in apprehension than in substance feel’’ (Mil- 
ton). 

And it is not to the rabble that we address our- 
selves, nor to the so-called fashionable circles. A 
spirit of cabal, intrigues, and proselytism per- 
vades all their actions’ (Burke). It is the phy- 
sically and psychically by nature favored woman 
that we rely on for a reform movement; it is she 
on whom we rely for ‘‘ that perfect disinterested- 
ness and self devotion of which man seems to be 
incapable, but which is sometimes found in 
woman’? (Macauley). And there is hardly any 
disinterestedness required; “it ought to be no 
disparagement toa star that it is not the sun ”’ 
(Spencer). If woman by nature is denied the 
productive propensities, can she not become more 
prominent by giving birth toason who owns 
them in a high degree? Will not the seemingly 
less glorious performance give her more satisfac- 
tion, because of the perfection of its result, than 
all the artistic or scientific feats which are so 
cially classed A No. 1, and which. are so little 
gratifying to the men whoare A No.1? ‘One 
self-approving hour whole vears outweigh of 
stupid starers and of loud huzzas” (Pope). 

Woman has drifted socially to the opposite ex- 
treme which she indulged in some centuries ago, 
when the then civilized society was in a transition 
period similar to that in which we are now. She 
cherished then the principle ‘‘ Happy is she that 
from the world retires, and carries with her what 
the world desires’? (Waller). There is among 
women no retiring from the world now-a-days. 
But there is a similar sexual isolation resting on 
a very similar égarement of the intellect. In 
either case itis the common sense of perfect life 
spurned by a cerebral eccentricity. Nature speaks 
in the lines of the poet: ‘‘ Let mutual joys our 
mutual trust combine, and love and loveborn con- 
fidence be thine”’ (Pope). But our Eve daught- 
er, dazzled by outward splendor, instead of the 
mediate triumph for which she with victorious 
weapons is by nature so bountifully supplied, 
wants a direct part in man’s vocation, ignorant 
in her stubborn fancy of the fact that ‘‘ His whole 


felicity is endless strife; no peace, no satisfaction 
crowns his life’ (Beau. and F.), 

There has been much winnowing of chaff in this 
matter of sexual relation, and some encephalic 
male monstrosities among the champions of intel- 
lectual superiority in the fair sex, have got up an 
ideal of cerebral prominence which is directly at 
variance with the warning of Shakespeare : “ Why 
should a man whose blood is warm within him, sit 
like his grandsire, cut in alabaster?” According 
to those literary hemaphrodites a philosopher is at 
the best “‘ faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null; dead perfection, no more’’ (Tennyson), and 
at a close survey the vaunted philosophical repose 
bears a striking likeness to the dullness of the race 
bovine busy on the pasture with rumination. But 
in truth “‘ There is something nobly wild in great 
geniuses ’’ (Addison), and this is because the solar 
and hypogastric plexuses of the sympathetic 
nerve have as much to do with itas the cerebrum, 
if not more. ‘“‘ Passion is the drunkenness of the 
mind” (Spenser), and Genius often betrays 
himself into great errors of judgment ’’ (Watts) ; 
But ‘‘ Longinus has judiciously preferred the sub- 
lime genius that sometimes errs, to the middling, 
or indifferent one which makes few faults, but sel- 
dom rises to excellence ”’ (Dryden). And this the 
woman of high intellectual standing should take 
earnestly into consideration, before making up her 
mind whether she will run for fame or rather 
seek her triumph in maternity. ‘‘ Drink deep, or 
taste not the Pierian spring ’’ (Pope). 

Last, not least, there is one point which is 
ignored, and has been neglected even by the med- 
ical profession, the only psychiatrics exhibiting 
some knowledge, partly gained by their clinical 
experience, partly formed by virtue of the sagacity 
of their intuition. This is the close connection of 
mental fertility and a strong development of the 
reproductive faculties. It is not to be inferred 
from this relation that sexual power be an indica- 
tion of a strong intellect. Farfrom it. Itis very 
often the very reverse which obtains. But the prin- 
ciple which comes in, and which is undoubtedly con- 
firmed as well by practical observation as by phy- 
siological ratiocination, is that in men who are in- 
tellectually prominent, as arule, the sexual faculty 
is considerably developed too. There are excep- 
tions, but they are of a nature as to confirm rather 
than to contradict the rule. It is only the practi- 
cally fertile minds, those who have ideas, which 
in the world of reality amount tosomething, with 
which the rule obtains, not with encephalie indi- 
viduals who can learn all that they are taught, 
but who never can teach anything that they 
never learned, It is very characteristic that it 
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was Coleridge who made the utterance: ‘‘ The 
truth is,a great mind must be androgynous.’’ 
This is so far from being the truth, that it is, on 
the contrary, the androgynous character of Cole- 
ridge which was the cause that the latter never 
became a Shakespeare, ‘I dare do all that may 
become a man; who dares do more is none’’ 
(Shak.). The androgynous character in the 
female, on the other hand, neither ever bore rich 
intellectual fruit, ‘‘ the women of highest mental 
capacity have generally been remarkable for the 
strong development of their own sex ” (Bucknill 
and Tuke Manual of Psych. Med.). 

A symptom of the sad neglect which is expe- 
riencing in medical science, generally speaking, 
the relation of the sexual and the intellectual devel- 
opment, is the license which is granted to all vul- 
gar minds to use it as a topic they may jeer at, 
and which the most serious among the scientists 
rather lets alone, lest he be scoffed at by the 
coarse-grained rabble together with his theme. 
And it is not the ignorance of the intellectual mob 
alone by which we can account for this low stand- 
ard of this branch of our science ; the men of merit 
in the profession underrated its importance or 
were perhaps a little routed by the low graded 
tendency of the general public. 

The ignorance about the sexual relations, or 
rather their deeper sense, because in their outlines 
they area current enough topic, indeed, and just 
for that reason entirely misunderstood, is not con- 
fined to the understanding of their psychical im- 
port; they are even physiologically to most people, 
howsoever teeming with them, a a/lerra incognita, 
a something we might alinost say which they own 
like a donkey and which they use like anass. To 
the intelligent observer will readily spring up 
however points of the utmost scientific interest, 
and most urgently I should judge it would im- 
press itself upon their minds an analogy, which it 
seems to me is as obvious as it is the welcome ex- 
planation of the direct proportion between sex- 
ual and intellectual potency. This analogy is 
the electrical one of a difference between the 
quantity and the tension of sexual power. In 
electricity ‘‘an instance of extreme tension is 
found in lightning where it is caused by the differ- 
ences in the electro-motive forces between two 
clouds or between the clouds and the earth”’ 
(Beard and Rockwell, Treatise) and similarly a 
pair of female eyes, by the darts they send, 
in a man, irrespective of sexual quantity, 
may kindle a tension of sexual power, which 
exceeds by far all that in some other man, not 
so liable to the agency of excitement, could by 
sexual quantity ever be produced. 


This not only opens the view to the aspects of 
our subject, giving full scope to a detailed study 
of the modalities of the sexual intercourse and the 
probable results of special copulation, but confirms, 
at the same time, what I said before of the gan- 
glionic difference between man and woman. Be 
the lines which converge between them ever so 
approaching, they have a distinct starting point, 
and the more a man is a man the less can his 
part be played by a woman. A Hamlet may to 
advantage be represented by a woman, but a 
Fortinbras never is, and there is no woman, be 
she ever so great, but meeting the right man *‘ she 
would unarm her noble heart of that steely resis- 
tance against the sweet blows of love ’’ (Sidney). 
For “On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 
reason’s the end, but passion is the gale” (Pope), 
Nature will in the long run set all things 
right again and teach woman the old lesson, 
‘thus unlamented pass the proud away, the 
gaze of fools and pageant of a day ’’ (Pope). But 
interim the namby-pamby of female philosophy can 
do much harm, or at least prevent much good, and 
it is the medical profession who should consider it 
as their duty or the higher part of their vocation, 
to teach good sound common sense as to the sex- 
ual relations based on the simple rule “ Freely we 
serve because we freely love” (Milton). But love 
not in the sense of an individual gratification, but 
in that of a human satisfaction as the outcome of 
the conviction “‘and all that freedom’s highest 
aim can reach, is but to lay proportioned loads on 
each” (Goldsmith). The world we live in is some- 
times hard enough, but it is easiest borne “In 
offices of love how we may strive to lighten each 
others burden in our share of woes’’ (Milton). 
Such an education of the public by the medical 
profession will be far from being ever successful. 
“Some positive persisting fops we know, that if 
once wrong will needs be always so” (Pope). 
But the truth of our principles will fight for them 
for “ They in whomsoever these virtues dwell 
eminently need not kings to make them happy, but 
are the architects of their own fortunes” (Milton), 


PERIODIO ORAZES OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


By C. A. Buckuin, A. M., M. D., New York. 


AM induced by several requests to review a 

few of the past and present crazes which have 
been introduced into medical science for the pur- 
pose of curing functional nervous diseases, Let 
us admit that in selected cases good may be ob- 
tained from any of the methods we are about to 
describe. What we object to is the building up 
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of statistics from selected cases and publishing 
them in support of the general adoption of a 
means for the universal cure of a certain class of 
cases when it is only adapted to the relief of 
special cases of this class. Iam thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is a moral impossibility for any 
enthusiast to be thoroughly impartial on the sub- 
ject of his hobby. 

The older members of the profession remember 
Baker Brown, of England, who had his special 
theory of functional nervous diseases in women. 
He stood among the highest of medical scientists, 
published a book and had a large following among 
the profession who thoroughly believed in his 
views and were ever ready to testify to his uni- 
versally successful results. Baker Brown be- 
lieved that he had found the cause of all func- 
tional nervous disorders in females, which cause 
was a diseased condition of the clitoris, the irrita- 
bility of which caused the woman to become an 
habitual masturbator. The nervous exhaustion 
resulting from a continuation of this habit so 
undermined the nervous system as to cause all 
forms of functional nervous diseases. He con- 
cluded that the removal of the clitoris would 
obviate these difficulties. Having practiced 
this operation for some time he argued if the re- 
moval of a hypothetical cause relieves the difficul- 
ties, the proof is convincing that the hypothetical 
cause is the real one. 

Baker Brown removed the clitoris from thous- 
ands of English women, and collected immense 
fees from their husbands for having robbed their 
wives of the ability to enjoy sexual intercourse. 
A gentleman, discovering that there was a most 
striking change in his wife after treatment by 
Baker Brown, decided to thoroughly inves- 
tigate the cause of this change. Several ex- 
perts were called upon for an opinion. The 
opinion was unanimous that the woman had _ been 
horribly mutilated. A prosecution followed, and 
this periodic craze, which had been a curse to the 
public and the profession, was completely ex- 
ploded. Baker Brown was sincere in his belief, 
and probably correct in certain cases. 

No. 2. Most members of the profession remem- 
ber, a few years ago, how many females were suf- 
fering from stenosis of the cervix, and how long 
and deep the cuts were made. No man was consid- 
ered a gynecologist until he had thoroughly lacer- 
ated a hundred cervices, and to-day the youngest 
gynecologist is sewing up the lacerations that the 
older men made, believing that no part of the 
uterine tissue can be exposed without a healthy 
covering of mucous membrane without subjecting 
the sufferer to all kinds of refiex troubles. 


No. 3. Another class of men have come up 
upon whom the female ovary has the same effect 
as red flannel has upon an infuriated bull. This 
class of men remove ovaries from their female 
patients, which are quite as healthy as the ova- 
ries of their wives, mothers and sisters. When the 
removal of both ovaries fails to cure an epilepsy 
they sigh that a woman has no more ovaries to 
remove. This class of men sincerely regret that 
men have no ovaries to remove, and would read- 
ily be induced to remove the testicles for any 
functional nervous disease if the men valued them 
as lightly as women value theirovaries. Itis not 
an uncommon thing to see a specialist open the 
abdomen of a woman suffering from tubercular 
peritonitis in search of the tumor which swells the 
abdomen. To open a tympaniticabdomen in such 
a case would cause Alonzo Clark to turn over in 
his grave. 

For men suffering from functional nervous dis- 
eases a longitudinal section of the entire penis has 
been proposed, and the operation has found many 
warm supporters. The section is to be made 
after the manner of an internal urethrotomy. 
Great care must be observed not to make the sec- 
tion so complete that the cut throughout its 
length shows from outside, in which case the 
curvature of the penis upward is so marked when 
cicitrization takes place that the future usefulness 
of the organ is greatly compromised. The above- 
mentioned cases being quite familiar to the think- 
ing members of the profession in America, most 
of whom have already severely burned their fin- 
gers with some of them, we proceed to the con- 
sideration of a new means of curing the few cases 
of epilepsy and other functional diseases which 
the above described highly curative measures 
have failed to relieve. This means, I believe, has 
more in its favor than any of the above described 
methods of treatment. The profession know that 
a most frequent cause of chronic headache, naus- 
sea and dizziness is some faulty refractive con- 
dition of the eye or muscular difficiency in the 
ocular or ciliary muscles. This fact has been 
known for a quarter of a century, and is becom- 
ing more fully appreciated daily. A work is now 
presented to the profession entitled: ‘*‘ Functional 
Nervous Diseases,’’ by George T. Stevens, M. D., 
Ph. D. 

The author claims as the result of observation 
in twenty-six hundred and ninety-two cases of 
nervous diseases that the nervous exhaustion 
occasioned by difficulties attending the function 
of accommodating and adjusting the eyes in the 
act of vision or irritations arising from the 
nerves involved in these processes, are among 
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the most prolific sources of nervous disturb- 
ances, and more frequently than any other con- 
ditions constitute a neuropathic tendency. He 
believes that the above causes of nervous condi- 
tions are the pre-eminent, but admits they are 
not the exclusive causes. 

The author publishes a table of one hundred 
cases of nervous disease, containing records of 
the disease of the patient; the refractive error 
found; the result of the treatment and a 
history of the family. These hundred cases 
were sufficiently accommodating to have a re- 
fractive errors, the correction of which cured the 
nervous disease in every case where the results 
of the treatment were reported.* 

Another thing which must not be forgotten in 
considering this remarkable production. It re- 
ceived from lVAcademie Royal de Medicine of 
Belgium the highest honor, which it well deserved, 
providing it can be proven in the future that 
there is an almost constant relation existing be- 
tween epilepsy and ocular defects, the correction 
of which will cure epilepsy. Allowing for the 
utter impossibility of any enthusiast to write 
upon his hobby in an impartial manner, if one- 
half of the claims made in this work are true it is 
the most remarkable contribution to medical 
science of the age. 

_ The author publishes illustrative cases of head- 
ache, epilepsy, and chorea, insanity, naming in 
several instances the family physicians of the 
patients treated, and also giving photographs 
before and after treatment, of which he 
says: 

‘‘The photographs show more than I am able 
to tell, but even they do not convey a perfect 
idea of the wonderful revolutions which had taken 
place in the mental conditions of the boy in 
eighteen days.’’ The author is a gentleman and 
a friend, and the profession believe him to be per- 
fectly sincere. 1 have given as fully as space 
permits the strong arguments which favor his 
theories. Having no collected statistics, I am 
obliged to use those he has collected in forming 
an opinion. My conclusion, after a careful exam- 
ination of the subject, is that the only difference 
between the author’s views and those of any 
careful ophthalmologist who examines the refrac- 
tive and muscular conditions of the eyes of every 
person who consults him, is that the author finds 
refractive, accommodative or muscular errors in 
all cases of nervous disease.t He believes that 
the commonest cause of epilepsy and chorea are 


* Note.—This is a most accommodating lot of patients. 
t+ Note.—See his statistics. 


ocular defects, the correction of which will cure 
the case. 

Other -ophthalmologists find ocular defects a 
very frequent cause of headache, nausea and diz- 
ziness, but not infrequently find such cases which 
have no ocular defects. They do not find cases 
of undoubted epilepsy which are cured by the cor- 
rection of an ocular defect, and when they find 
cases which resemble epilepsy they usually find 
an hysterical element, which causes them to re- 
ject the case from the list of epileptic patients 
treated. 

We have been very free thus far to admit the 
claims of the author and acknowledge the facts 
which support his theories. Now let us criticise 
in the same free manner the means the author 
uses to convince us of the correctness of his 
opinions. 

1. He has read and admires the contributions of 
Landolt, of Paris; he must have found them 
faultless to have admired them. 

I find Landolt has written a book in 1886 wiich, 
in all its practical conclusions drawn from clinical 
experience, is decidedly inferior to Donder’s work, 
which appeared in 1864. Landolt’s work is not 
for a moment to be compared with Mauthner’s 
work published in 1876. If a man can’t improve 
on the literature of a given subject he better not 
contribute to it. 

Landolt misquotes authors, draws a conclusion 
from his false quotation, acknowledges he does 
not understand the etiology of the subject dis- 
cussed, and then commences a criticism of the 
false quotation he has made. If our author has 
read Landolt and failed to discover these facts it 
reflects a bad light on the acuteness of his pow- 
ers of observation. This fact alone makes me 
suspicious that a prevailing incorrectness will be 
found in his work as we proceed to examine it. 

2. Page 7 of his introduction he gives Donders 
credit of discovering “‘hypermetropia,” another 
little inaccuracy which makes me suspicious that 
he is capable of making other blunders. 

All Donders knew of hypermetropia he stole 
from the table of Jeger during a visit to Vienna. 

Dr. Carl Stellwag had written an essay on this 
subject, and given it to Jeger to read. Donders, 
during this visit, obtained these views from Jager 
and appropriated them. 

The next point I desire to call the attention of 
my readers to is the photographs illustrating 
patients who have had various nervous diseases ; 
they illustrate before and after treatment. Two 
portraits—page 46—one shows the child June 8, 
1883; the other June 12 after the operation which 
relieved an insufficiency of the external rectus, 
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The author states that ‘‘ it is needless to tell one 
who examines these two pictures that the change 
was marvelous.’” I agree that the change is 
marvelous. 

Before operation the photograph is so printed 
that the child appears to be a decaled brunette, 
four days after operation she appears as a 
blonde. 

The following will illustrate how great the 
change was in the individual after the opera- 
tion of tenotomy had been performed : 


After Operation. 
Blonde. 

Vertical measurement of head, 
2 inches. Breadth of head, 
112inches. Great care used 
in printing. 

After operation the child ap- 
pears free from fear. 


Before Operation. 


Brunette. 

Vertical measurement of head, 
1% inches. Breadth of head, 
1 38 inches. 
Badly printed. 

Before operation the child ap- 
pears as if she expected both 
eyes were to be taken out. 


The change is marvelous, but it appears to me 
to have been produced principally by optical 
changes within the control of the photographer ; 
that part of the change in the photograph which 
was produced by an alteration in the ocular condi- 
tions is not easily discovered. 

All the physicians referred to confirm the state- 
ments made regarding their particular case of 
chorea or epilepsy which must be remembered as 
a strong argument in favor of the truth of these 
apparently wonderful discoveries. 

Space will not allow me to review more than 
the striking photographs. Let us now con- 
sider Plate No. 2, which illustrates a case of 
chorea before and after treatment by the author. 


Before Treatment. After Treatment. 


Vertical measurement of head, Vertical measurement of head, 
1 78 inches. Horizontal 1 5-8. Horizontal measure- 
measurement of head, 1 3 ment, 1 1-8 inches. 
inches, allowing for constant Picture printed distinctly. 
movement of head in lateral 
directions. 

Picture printed as badly as 
possible. 


From the above our author makes a brave as- 
sertion, namely : 

**Chorea is emphatically a nervous trouble, 
depending upon ocular conditions.” I here again 
claim that the dilference in the appearance of the 
patient before and after treatment is largely due 
to optical conditions which are under the control 
of the photographer, and are not due, as repre- 
sented, to a change in the ocular condition of the 
patient. 

We will now consider Plate 3, which represents 
a most distressing case of epilepsy in the minds of 
the author and the family physician. The pic- 
ture presents to my mind, among other things, 
the purest kind of a picture of hysteria : 


After Treatment. 
Picture printed perfectly. 


Before Treatment. 
Picture so badly printed as to be 
unrecognizable. 


The distortion of the measurements of the pho- 


tograph before and after treatment are not suffi- 
cient to require criticism. 

Plate 4 represents an individual suffering inde- 
scribably from epilepsy and chorea, another strik- 
ing picture to my mind of an “ hysterical crank.”’ 


Before Treatment. After Treatment. 
Vertical measurements of head - or alike not to merit criticism. 


Horizontal measurement of head, orizontal measurement of 
1 3-8 inches. Picture printed head, 1 inch. Picture 
with striking indistinctness. printed with striking dis- 

tinctness. 

It is a strange photographic lens which will, 
without any intention on the part of the operator, 
distort the horizontal measurements of a head 
three-eighths of an inch without disturbing its ver- 
tical measurements. This piece of art would be an 
interesting subject for photographers to discuss. 
We have no space. 

Plate 5 represents a most remarkable change 
in the condition of a young man, who dur- 
ing a period of unusual religious excitement 
became unquestionably insane. The case is 
vouched for by Dr. P. M. Wise, superintendent 
of the Willard Asylum for the Insane. 


After Treatment. 


Mouth closed. Picture badl 
printed. Necktie changed. 


Before Treatment. 
Mouth open. Picture badly printed. 


The change is marvelous to those who saw the 
boy possibly, but the changes shown in the pho- 
tograph are not so startling. I would like to see 
the effect of a live crab upon such a boy when 
allowed to take hold of some other than an ocular 
muscle. Ithink if he could be persuaded that the 
pain experienced was due to an operation per- 
formed for the cure of his mental condition that 
the change in his countenance would be perma- 
nently striking before he had the operation re- 
peated. I havecured a great many cases of what 
was called epilepsy by a mixture of capsicum 
rubrum and syrup, of sufficient strength to pro- 
duce sensations similar to those which would be 
experienced if a moderately heated piece of coal 
were placed in the mouth. 

When I could so thoroughly convince the fam- 
ily that the fits were sufficiently dangerous to 
require an immediate and forcible administration 
of the remedy I frequently succeeded in curing 
very distressing nervous diseases. 

Supplement. This contains general directions 
to medical practitioners as to the methods neces- 
sary to examine the eye for errors of refraction 
accommodation and muscular defects. In these 
directions Isee much to explain why the author 
finds errors of refraction so frequently present in 
nervous disease. 

If we follow strictly the method practiced, the 
only individuals who would not show errors of re- 
fraction of sufficient importance to figure in the 
author’s statistics would be those who are a 1-72 
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myopic or have slightly reduced acuteness of 
vision. Let us examine my eyes. Many suppose 
me to suffer from slight mental eccentricities, and 
see how quickly we can establish the connection 
between my eccentricities and an ocular defect. 
The author examined my eyes. I was placed at 
twenty feet from Snellen’s test type, and could 
with difficulty distinguish the last line of letters 
through convex No. 20. I was therefore consid- 
ered as having at least one-twentieth of hypero- 
pia, which in his statistics would be ample to 
account for any amount of mental eccentricity I 
might display. The fact is I can read those let- 
ters in a clear light at forty feet. Now I think it 
will take considerable convex lens to magnify the 
test letters to the point of indistinctness if I am 
only twenty feet away from them. If the letters 
were the finest I possibly could distinguish at 
twenty feet it would require but the slightest 
magnification to make them indistinct. 

The author draws very stringent rules regard- 
ing muscular defects, and I do not doubt his 
ability to convict all persons of having a muscular 
defect who have not been convicted of having 
an error of refraction by this faulty means of test- 
ing. He introduces several terms in connection 
with muscular insufficiencies. I have heard spe- 
cialists say that the author deserved a monument 
on account of his method of performing tenotomy. 
The students of Arlt will be astonished at this.* 
The methods of performing tenotomy which the 
author employs are old and recommended and 
described by Arlt. The author appears to 
have been more successful than others in regulat- 
ing the dose of tenotomy. 

In opposition to the over-confident physicians 
who vouch for the statement that certain cases of 
epilepsy have been cured |] would state that the 
New York Neurological Society, ever anxious to 
benefit epileptic patients, appointed a commission 
to observe the results of the treatment of such 
cases of epilepsy as their members should furnish 
for treatment by this peculiar means. The com- 
mission was appointed months ago, but has not 
as yet been able to make a favorable report on a 
single case treated. They have observed an effect 
on the action of ocular muscles produced by this 
peculiar form of tenotomy, but are not as yet in 
a position to state that the effects obtained are 
permanent when the tendon of the muscle is not 
entirely divided. 

The views of the author are extreme, but truth- 
ful to a certain point. I do not believe that epi- 
lepsy will be cured by the treatment of ocular 
defects. I donot think the conclusions which the 


* See Graefe und Saemisb, vol. iii, p. 399. See Landolt, p. 403. 


author draws from his own observation are con- 
clusions which the average thinking man would 
draw. Ido think that the claims of the author has 
caused specialists in this city to be more particular 
in examining the condition of the ocular muscles. 


RETROSPECTIVE THERAPEUTICS. 


By ALFRED K. HILLs. 


Amy] Nitrite.—This substance has, as is well 
known, been used with success as a palliative in 
cases of dysmenorrhea. In a letter to the Lancet 
Mr. F. W. Kendle recommends it, not only for 
that purpose, but also to allay the nausea of preg- 
nancy, and to check afterpains. For the latter 
purpose he directs two four-grain capsules to be 
broken into a smelling-bottle, the patient to take 
two or three deep inhalations when she feels a 
pain coming on. 

Amy] nitrite has resuscitated patients from col- 
lapse caused by cocaine injections. 

Dioscorine.—Dr. J.S. Todd reports in the 
Atlantic Med. and Surg. Journal, June, 1887, 
that a judge of one of the highest courts of Geor- 
gia, was reduced to the verge of the grave by fre- 
quent attacks of that excruciating malady, hepa- 
tic colic. He had the best medical advice ; he 
vainly sought distant watering places; he was a 
wreck ; gave up his business and lost hope. He 
was advised to take the fluid extract of wild yam 
(dioscorine) by some one, and never after did he 
have an attack. It is not meant that one dose 
cured him, but that from the beginning of its use 
dated the end of his trouble. Dr. Todd adds that 
his success with the remedy in hepatic colic has 
been simply all that he expected or desired. 

Dioscorea.—The chief use of the drug is in 
diarrheea and in dysentery, consisting of mucus 
stools without blood. The stools are yellow, 
bilious, or pale, almost white, and generally very 
offensive. They come on chiefly early in the 
morning, driving the patient out of bed, in this 
respect resembling the stools of sulph. The great 
indication for its use is the association of the char- 
acteristic colic with the stools. Physicians who 
have extensively used the drug, describe the colic 
as a “‘constant pain, aggravated at regular inter- 
vals by paroxysms of intense suffering.”’ ‘‘ The 
pain,” says Dr. Hale, ‘‘is located at first in the 
centre of, but is gradually diffused all over the ab- 
domen, attended by vomiting, retching, furred 
tongue, distended and sensitive bowels, &c.’’ 
** Now, it is evident,” says Hale, ‘‘ that no one 
distinct disease is here represented, but a definite 
disturbance of the abdominal nervous system, 
commencing at a given point (the umbilicus) and 
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radiating all over the abdomen, extending to the 
stomach, uterus, bladder, and even to the extrem- 
ities, and affecting both the nerves of sensation 
and motion, causing pain and spasm.” Whitlow 
and a tendency thereto are further indications. 
The sexual system will also furnish indications for 
the drug. 

Echinacea Angustifolia is a plant found 
growing in prairies and marshes, from Missouri 
to Texas, and is known as Narrow-leaved Cone- 
flower, Black Sampson, &c. It has been intro- 
duced into the eclectic materia medica by Dr. H. 
C. F. Meyer, who claims that the root is a blood- 
purifier, an antiseptic for internal and external 
use, superior to any now known to the medical 
world, and that he has successfully administered 
it in disorders of the stomach, cholera infantum, 
cholera morbus, intermittent, remittent, congest- 
ive, and typhoid fevers, spasmodic affections, 
small pox, measles, boils, carbuncles, ulcerated 
sore throat, ulcers of the extremities, &c. In 
malarial troubles it has no superior. Twenty-five 
drops of the tincture injected into the rectum in 
cases of hemorrhoids, repeating the injections 
three times per day, will promptly effect a cure. 
The medicine is also prompt and efficacious in 
stings from bees, wasps, &c., as well as in poison- 
ing by certain vegetables, one or two doses effect- 
ing recovery, all of which is claimed. 

Canchalagua.—This herb (erythraa chilen- 
sis) is an annual, indigenous to Chili and Peru, 
growing abundantly on the arid plains of the 
lowlands, and in the pastures on the sides of the 
hills. Great efficacy is attributed to it by the 
natives as a purifier of the blood, and also as a 
remedy in pleurisy ; hence the common name by 
which it is called. As an aperient and sudorific, 
but more especially a tonic in the cure of inter- 
mittent fever, its powers are much vaunted. Sev- 
eral other diseases are also cited as yielding to its 
administration, as jaundice, worms, rheumatism 
and sore throat. The form of exhibition most 
convenient is either a decoction or infusion made 
from the whole plant and administered in larger 
or smaller doses, according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

Nitro-Glycerine.— According to Dr. Trusse- 
witch, St. Petersburger Med. Woch., the value of 
this drug in the various affections—angina pecto 
ris, migraine and neuralgia—which he describes 
as angio-neuroses, as also in sea-sickness, some 
forms of anemia, faintness, palpitation and other 
diseases, depends upon the existence of an irregu- 
lar distribution of blood, which condition may be 
inferred from a certain degree of pallor of the skin, 
especially of the face, often co-existent with a 


weak pulse and a small, rigid radial artery, 
which frequently is situated at some depth. When 
on the other hand neuralgia and headache occur 
in patients with chronic congestion of the sub- 
cutaneous veins of the face, nitro-glycerine is to 
be avoided; and similarly it is of no use in asthma, 
when the face is reddened in consequence of em- 
physema. If, however, a pale face exists with 
angina pectoris, migraine giddiness, shock, tooth- 
ache or sea-sickness, the best results may be 
looked for by giving nitro-glycerine. Dr. Trusse- 
witch lays down as a rule that the condition of the 
pulse is the best indication for the employment of 
nitro-glycerine, and the most trustworthy guide 
as to the dose with which to commence the treat- 
ment. The smaller the radial artery is, the more 
rapidly it dilates under the action of the drug, 
and the less the secondary effects produced; on 
the other hand, the fuller the pulse with a dis- 
tended radial artery, the less it is affected; and 
finally the softer the artery, with a weak pulse, 
the greater the secondary, and the less the gener- 
al effects. Single drop doses of the one per cent. 
solution are sufficient in cases of small pulse, but 
with a full pulse it will be found that the full ef- 
fects cannot be produced with less than two-drop 
doses. When there is a soft artery with a weak 
pulse, subnormal doses only should be given—a 
quarter to half a drop. After the trial dose is 
given the patient’s sensations of pulsation and 
pain in the head, as well as the distentions of the 
radial artery under the finger of the physician, 
will be the guides for increasing the dose. The 
author finds that the best modes of administering 
nitro-glycerine are the dropping of the solution 
on the tongue, and by means of tablets; much 
less satisfactory results were obtained when given 
mixed with water. 

Borax.—The strongest characteristic of this 
drug is the great fear of a downward motion of 
any kind. Children will spring up suddenly on 
being laid down on the bed; patient is afraid to 
go down stairs; can’t swing, ride horseback or 
use a rocking-chair, so great is the fear of a 
downward motion. 

Easily startles by any sudden noise, as the snap 
of a match, fall of a door-latch, rustling of a 
dress. 

Pleurisy-like pains in right pectoral region, so 
the patient can’t move or breathe without a 
stitching pain. Children may be sleeping quiet- 
ly when they awaken suddenly, screaming and 
holding on to the sides of the cradle, without any 
apparant cause for their so doing. 

Naphthalin,—According to the Canada Med. 
and Surg. Journal, is a remedy_which does not 
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seem to have the general use which its merits 
deserve. In certain forms of diarrhoea it seems 
particularly serviceable. It seems _ specially 
adapted to cases with flatulent dyspepsia and 
intestinal indigestion. In two cases of large 
bowel trouble it did no good. In the diarrhoea of 
phthisis it is useful, and Dr. Peabody, of this city, 
has found it very advantageous in typhoid fever. 
A case of painful dyspepsia is reported which had 
resisted the usual remedies, yielded in a short 
time to naphthalin, gr. v, in capsules. It has 
been administered also in from 5 to 15 grain doses 
with charcoal and glycerine. 

Charrin (Gaz. des Hép.) has found that after 
giving gr. xxv. to xxx. of naphthalin a day to 
rabbits, on the twentieth to the twenty-ninth day 
cataract appears. If the drug is stopped, the 
progress of the lesion ceases; if it is recom- 
menced, the lesion progresses. Naphthol and 
analogous preparations have no such effect. 

Urethan—ls the ethylic ether of carbaminic 
acid, and has the formula of CHNO. It exists in 
the form of white crystals, which are highly sol- 
uble in water, have no odor and no taste. 
Urethan’s principal action seems to be upon the 
brain ; consequently it is useless in the treatment 
of neuralgic pains, as well as in the pains of loco- 
motor ataxia, but in other conditions, where 
sleeplessness is the main symptom to be combated, 
urethan seems to possess the greatest advan- 
tages, since it is well borne by the patient, pro- 
duces no unfavorable symptoms, and the sleep 
which it produces seems identical with normal 
physiological sleep. It seems suitable in the 
treatment of diseases of children, alcoholic de- 
lirium and the mania of insanity. It is thought 
to be indicated in cases in which the other hypnot- 
ics, either on account of their unfavorable action 
on the heart or respiration, on account of their 
taste, or for some idiosyncracy of the patient, 
have to be reduced or stopped. Urethan may be 
given in solution in water, either with or without 
some flavoring extract, in doses of from seven and 
one-half to fifteen grains, repeated after one or 
two hoursif necessary. In adults the dose may be 
increased to sixty grains without danger, it is said. 


THE TRAINED NURSE.* 
By Wm. S. SEARLE, A. M., M. D., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


T IS SAID of a certain Greek maiden that she 
was destroyed by a shower of gold. But such 
showers are neither so frequent nor so fatal in 


*An abstract of an address before the graduating class of the 
Brooklyn Training School for Nurses. 


these modern times as they were said to be in the 
reign of Jupiter. And so I will take the risk and 
venture to hope that even if you do not meet with 
veritable showers, you may enjoy at least an occa- 
sional sprinkle upon your pathway. Much has 
been said on this and similar occasions of the ex- 
alted position and influence of the nurse—much in 
praise of the modern system of training provided 
for them and of its excellent results. With most 
of this I am in hearty sympathy. In unison with 
the general chorus, I, too, rejoice that the day of 
Sairey Gamp has gone and the day of Harriet 
Camp has come. The trained nurse is here, and 
she has come to stay. The profession approves 
of her—the community demands her. Nulla 
vestigia retrorsum! We shall not go back to 
the old way. But still it is becoming evident that 
there are two sides to this shield also. I grieve 
to say that sometimes the trained nurse has 
turned out to be a trained nuisance, and we note 
symptoms of a reaction in the enthusiasm with 
which her advent was welcomed. We are finding 
out that the nurse is but human after all, instead of 
the full fledged guardian angel some fancies had 
painted her. One family informs me that their 
nurse demands more waiting upon than if she 
were a guest. Another that she is perpetually 
chanting the praises of her pet doctor, and tell- 
ing how he would do this or that. In another 
she assumes to settle the diagnosis of a case eas- 
ily and offhand, where even an experienced phy- 
sician is in doubt. Yet again she presumes to ad- 
vise and administer drugs not ordered by the doc- 
tor. I have even met with families that, after 
trial of both, prefer the untrained nurse. Doubt- 
less some of these complaints are essentially false 
and others exaggerated. But 1 fear thay con- 
tain at least a modicum of truth. Now, however 
ungracious and unpleasant it may be, and is, to 
publicly unfold such a state of things, in my 
judgment the time has come when it should be 
frankly avowed and dispassionately considered. 
It should be known that we are aware of these 
errors and failures, and are upon the alert to cor- 
rect them, These complainants are not all cranks, 
and it behooves both the trainers and the trained 
in our schools to listen to and heed their voice. 
Have we not a little overlooked that wise old 
maxim that ‘‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing?” In avoiding the Scylla of ignorance on 
the part of the nurse have we been careful enough 
to shun the Charybdis of conceit? I fear that even 
Saint Margaret herself, enlightened and purified 
by acentury of heavenly life, could not return to 
earth and satisfy everybody as a nurse. Nor can 
instructors, however inspired and faithful, make 
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perfect pupils out of some of the material sub- 
mitted to them. But 1 am sure our nurses are as 
anxious to approach perfection as we are to have 
them, and they, as well as we, can profit by a 
careful avoidance of the missteps and errors of 
others 

It is highly probable that the few words I shall 
say to you will be entirely superfluous, for I well 
know the long experience, high’ intelligence and 
strong common sense of your preceptors in this 
school. Inadequate they are sure to be, for the 
variety of experiences which will befall you as 
nurses is as extensive as human nature and hu- 
man life can make them. I will refer to only two 
or three points that especially commend them- 
selves to my mind and in a very general way. 

My first admonition to you is to be humble, diffi- 
dent of your own knowledge—avoiding self con- 
ceit. Dear, learned, wise old Dr. Cook was my 
partner in practice when I was young. With 
kindly and patient interest he brooded my medical 
infancy, and never shall I cease to be grateful to 
his memory for the cooling dashes he would some- 
times throw upon my callow enthusiasm and con- 
ceit. When, with overweening pride, I told him 
of some seeming grand success, he would solemnly 
raise his hands and exclaim: ‘‘ Oh! there’s no doubt 
about it! You’re a wonderful doctor!’’ And 
thus he soon taught me what the hard raps of ex- 
perience alone teach many another, how I was as 
yet only dabbling about the shores of an ocean of 
knowledge. Well would it be for some nurses if 
they had such a discerning and _ judicious 
critic. My second injunction to you is to study 
carefully how and when and where to open your 
mouth, and still more anxiously and prudently, 
how and when and where to keep it shut. An 
old proverb says that “ speech is silver but silence 
golden.”’ The latter proposition is eternally true. 
But speech too often is poisonous lead or worth- 
less dross. Seldom, if ever, will you do harm or 
allow harm to be done by keeping your lips closed 
and your tongue still. From the days of Solomon 
down the tongue has been called a fire, a serpent 
full of deadly poison, and worse, so great is the 
mischief caused by its wagging. And, in your 
difficult and delicate position in the household | 
your tongue is at once the most useless and dan- 
gerous piece of furniture with which nature has 
gifted you. Inspired by strong common sense, 
bridled by consummate tact, and springing from 
a warm loving heart, your speech may indeed be 
silver. But do not fail to remember always that 
silence is golden. I would also admonish you to 
cultivate sympathy with those who suffer even 
though sinful and erring. But by this word sym- 


pathy I do not mean what is usually understood 
by it. Both physician and nurse are injured in 
many ways and disqualified for their duties by 
sympathy as it is ordinarily understood. Perhaps 
I cannot better explain my exact meaning than 
by quoting from that most charming of medical 
writers, Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh. After 
describing the eager students, who, full of bustle 
and laughter, were crowding into the amphitheater 
to witness an operation, hesays: ‘‘ Donot blame 
them. They are neither worse nor better than 
youorl. They get over their professional horrors 
and into their proper work, and, in them, pity, as 
an emotion, ending at best in tears and a long 
drawn breath, lessens, while pity, as a motive, is 
quickened and gains power and purpose. It is well 
for poor human nature that it is so.” The sym- 
pathy of the true physician and the true nurse 
runs neither out of the eyes nor mouth. It goes to 
the fingers. It is concerned not with feeling, but 
with doing. The sympathy that sobs and moans 
you will all have too much of, and that you must 
learn to control and subdue. Of the sympathy 
that helps and strengthens and encourages, you 
cannot have too much. This is Godlike sympathy. 
Keep, then, a watchful eye, a silent tongue, a 
nimble hand and a warm heart wherever you go, 
and may God’s blessing go with you into every 
household. 


CLINIQUE. 
A OASE OF SENILE BRONCHITIS. 


By Henry G. Hancuert, M. D., New York. 


‘OME weeks ago I had under observation a 
case presenting one or two peculiarities that 
may prove of interest to the profession. The 
patient, Miss F., is a maiden lady of extreme age 
—she completed her 90th year while under treat- 
ment—and of remarkably good family history. 
Her grandmother reached the age of 112 years, 
her great aunt reached 104 years, her mother died 
at 89, and others of the family attained advanced 
old age. Her maiden sister, now 79 years of age, 
has never sought medical advice except in a single 
instance on account of an accident, and now does 
all the housework, including the washing, for a 
family of three persons, going daily to market 
with a large basket in which she carries home her 
own purchases. 

The patient herself has employed a physician 
on but four or five occasions in her whole life, and 
to-day retains all her faculties nearly unimpaired ; 
has good appetite and digestion, and regular daily 
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passages from the bowels. About two years ago 
she sustained an attack of pneumonia, and has 
suffered for some time from chronic bronchitis. 

It was apparently an acute aggravation of her 
bronchitis for which I was called. She had a 
most distressing cough, with some pain and con- 
siderable expectoration raised with difficulty, 
with loud rattling in the chest. There was no dull- 
ness and no signs of dilatation. The respirations, 
however, were 36 in a moment and the pulse 110, 
temperature normal; no headache, no chill, no 
sweat; appetite and digestion good. I prescribed 
ant. tart. The next day she was no better, and 
the day following she was decidedly worse. The 
cough, respiration and pulse remained about as 
they were, but the mind seemed a blank, and 
swallowing was very difficult. The old lady lay 
quietly, generally with her eyes closed, moving 
her head and arms occasionally, seeming to rec- 
ognize no one, but always replying with a smile 
if addressed. Liquids placed to her lips she 
would take into her mouth and retain for some 
minutes, apparently trying to swallow them, and 
after a time succeeding at least in part, but no 
effort would induce her to take a second mouthful 
until after sometime she would seem to forget the 
unpleasant experience. By request of the family 
Dr. T. F. Allen was called in consultation and 
prescribed opium. Under its administration the 
mental state improved rapidly, and in about five 
days the old lady seemed herself in this respect. 
The difficulty in swallowing was relieved in a day 
or two by the external application of iodine, but 
the cough continued for some time and under 
various remedies, till at last oxalic acid was 
selected. This medicine has had a marked bene- 
ficial action, and under its use the cough has been 
reduced to one or two moderate paroxysms in 
twenty-four hours—an improvement on the con- 
dition that existed before this attack. 

But the singular point in the case is that the 
pulse and respiration remain unaltered. The old 
lady gained in strength, began sitting up, then 
dressing and going out to dinner, and now she 
gets up before breakfast, wipes the dishes and 
does other light work, feels well, eats well, sleeps 
well, enjoys company and spends most of the day 
up and in her easy chair, with a pulse of between 
100 and 120 and respirations between 30 and 40. 
I have never counted a lower pulse than 98 lying 
down, or fewer respirations than 28, while the 
pulse has been as high as 140 and the respirations 
40 in the minute. The old lady has had no medi- 
cine now for more than two weeks and thinks she 
is as wellasever. Can it be that for her this high 
rate of cardiac and respiratory activity is norma] ? 


A METHOD OF EXOISING THE TUNICA VAGINALIS, 
IN THE RADIOAL OPERATION FOR HYDROOELE. 


By H. I. Ostrom, M. D., New York. 


Visiting Surgeon to Ward’s Island Hospital; and to the 
Hahnemann Hospital, New York. 


ECAUSE of the retraction of the tunica vagi- 
nalis after it is opened, some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in catching it and holding its edges with 
sufficient firmness to introduce the necessary 
sutures. I have found this embarrassment ob- 
viated by the following method of operating : 
After making the usual long incision in the 
scrotum the fluid is evacuated either with a 
trocar, or by anincision. Before the sac is empty, 
and while the trocar is in position, its relaxed 
walls are held with a pair of forceps—Thornton’s 
small T shaped cyst pressure forceps answer well 
for this purpose—and drawn forwards. The 
trocar is then withdrawn, and the opening in the 
tunica vaginalis enlarged sufficiently to allow an 
examination of the testicle, to decide whether its 
removal is necessary. If castration is not to be 
performed, and excision of the tunica vaginalis is 
determined upon, this is drawn well out of the 
scrotal wound, and the forceps intrusted to the 
care of an assistant. Interrupted catgut sutures 
are then passed through the opposing walls of the 
sac, on a level with the scrotum, and their ends 
held by the assistant who has charge of the for- 
ceps. The sac is then excised with scissors a few 
lines beyond the sutures, much as the prepuce is 
excised in circumcision, the catgut tied, and the 
sac dropped into the scrotum. The scrotum is 
then sewed separately. If it is desired one set of 
sutures may be made to include both structures, 
though I prefer the separate sewing. If it is 
thought necessary to use a drainage tube, this 
can be placed before the first set of sutures is tied. 
Several strands of catgut make very excellent 
drainage in these cases, and being absorbable, will 
require no care, or removal of the dressing until 
the wound is healed. 


Senile in the Cerebral Cortex.—Kostjuarn 
(Med. News) concludes : 

(1). The great part of the nerve cells in old age belong 
to a class of a more or less well-marked pigmented fatty 
degeneration, and show sometimes the formation of 
vacuoles. 

(2). The medullary nerve fibres of the cerebral cortex in 
part atrophy and become fewer in number. 

(3). The small blood vessels are affected by atheromatous 
degeneration, yiz., an almost universal spindle-shaped 
thickening of the connective tissue of their walls, whicy 
may result in the entire closure of their lumen. The quan. 
tity of the normal amount of pigment present in the adven- 
titia of the arteries seems slightly increased, 
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(4). In place of the atrophied cells and nerve fibres, there 
is a slight thickening of the connective tissue. 

(5). At the periphery of the convolutions of the brain 
there is always a larger or smaller quantity of corpora 
amylacea, which may form a continuous enveloping layer 
round the cerebral cortex. 

These degenerative changes depend for their intensity, 
not so much on the age of the patient, but rather on the de- 
crease of weight of the brain; in heavy and old brains 
thev may be absent, while in younger but light brains they 
may be marked ; the latter especially when there are de- 
generation and decrease of the nerve fibres. These changes 
explain the phenomena which characterize senility, so far 
as the activity of the brain is concerned. They must be re- 
garded as the normal result of the brain of old age, and 
when other pathological appearances are present in such 
brains they must be referred to other causes than old age. 
— Brain). 


The External Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption. 
—(Thomas J. Mays, M. D., Druggists’ Circular, September, 
1887.) We have in the majority of instances in this dis- 
ease, a condition which isa deposit of inflammatory pro- 
ducts in the lung, differing essentially in no wise froma 
similar deposit in any other part of the body; and it is 
very natural to suppose that that which does good in the 
one condition will also be useful in the other. It is well 
known that the application of moist heat and of passive 
motion are of inestimable value in producing re-absorption 
of chronic inflamatory deposits in joints and in other parts 
of the body—usually the result of injury; and in keeping 
with this idea, I have fora number of years been in the 
habit of applying hot flaxseed meal poultices, as well as 
friction, to the chest in such affections, and I believe with 
the most gratifying results. According to my view these 
external applications have the power of increasing the cir- 
culatory, the lymphatic and the cellular activity of the cir- 
cumference of the infiltrated lung tissue, and, by their 
operation on the surroundings of the diseased centre, they 
gradually reduce and remove the consolidation. 

First, as to the manner of making and of applying a 
poultice. The flaxseed meal is boiled and spread three- 
quarters of an inch thick between two pieces of flannel cut 
in the shape of a jacket, which is well fitted to the top, 
front and back of apex, as well as to the interior and pos- 
terior aspects of the affected lung. It is then adjusted to 
the chest, and the outside well covered with oiled silk or 
oiled muslin, It must de changed every two or three hours, 
or sooner if it becomes cool. If it is made properly, it will 
remain warm for three hours. This process is to be con- 
tinued from morning until night, when the poultice is 
taken off, and the chest is well wrapped in woolen flannel 
for the night, in order to avoid a sudden disturbance of 
bodily temperature during the sleeping hours. The next 
morning the same programme is begun, and it is contin- 
ued in the same way for at least three weeks, or as much 
longer as is necessary It is much more expedient to 
poultice during the day only, and allow the patient to rest 
during the night. After the patient has been poulticed for 
five or eight days a change in the physical signs begins to 
manifest itself. Where previously there was nothing 
heard but a roughened or bronchial breathing, subcrepita- 
tion, probably crepitation, and mucous rales show them- 
selves, leading one to suspect that the disease is advanc- 
ing instead of improving. Subsequent experience teaches, 
however, that these superadded signs are due to the pro- 


cess of resolution which is taking place. The patient ex- 
periences greater freedom in breathing, his cough becomes 
easier, and his expectoration is looser, and at the end of 
the prescribed time there is usually an improvement in his 
general condition. 

In addition to the application of moist heat, I very fre- 
quently employ local or general massage once or twice a 
day. This has undoubtedly the power of assisting the 
former method in removing the intra-alveolar material. 

This external plan of treating pulmonary consumption 
and other chronic inflammatory diseases of the chest I 
have had under trial for nearly half a score of years, and it 
is not only of great practical importance on account of its 
eificiency, but also on account of the economy which can 
be practised in regard to giving medicine by the stomach. 
The digestive organs always deserve great consideration 
in the treatment of chest diseases, and the less they are 
utilized for administering medicines, and the more for the 
purpose of feeding the patient, the greater the benefit to 
the latter. 


Stricture of the Urethra in Women,--Atarecent meeting 
of the Obstetrical Society, of London (Lancet), Dr. Herman 
mentioned six cases of urethra structure in women under 
his own care, and gave the conclusions at which he had 
arrived from the study of these cases, and twenty-three 
others that he had found recorded. While gonorrhea, he 
said, was the ordinary cause of stricture in either sex, 
young persons alone being considered, aged men suffered 
chiefly from stricture of prostatic origin, and old women 
were found to be affected with stricture due to general 
fibrous thickening and induration of the urethra, the origin 
of which, he suggested, might reside in the urethro- 
vaginal cellular tissue, which was the homologue of the 
prostate. As to treatment, he had found the rapid dilata- 
tion was preferable to any other method. 


How Much a Man Eats—Richard A. Proctor in the 
October Cosmopolitan says: ‘‘It has been calculated that 
on the average, each man who attains the age of three 
score and ten consumes during the course of his life twenty 
wagon-loads of food, solid and liquid. At four tons to the 
wagon, this would correspond to an average of about a 
hundred ounces per day, or say some one hundred and 
twenty ounces per day during adult life, and about eighty 
ounces during infancy and youth. Most modern doctors 
agree in regarding one hundred and twenty ounces of food 
per day, corresponding to five or six half-pints of liquid 
food, and seven or eight pounds of solid food, as in excess 
of the real daily requirements of a healthy man or woman. 

Yet probably most of us take more than this, in one way 
or another, during the day. Dr. Lankestér, from an ex- 
tensive analysis of the dietary of soldiers, sailors, prisoners, 
and the better paid classes of artisans and professional 
men in London, found the average daily quantity of solid 
and liquid food to be one hnndred and forty-three ounces. 
Doubtless many take much less; but unquestionably many 
take much more than this. When some one mentioned 
before Sydney Smith the twenty wagon-loads of food cal- 
culated for each man’s allowance, he turned to Lord Dur- 
ham, who like himself was corpulent (and not without suf- 
ficient reason), with the quaint remark, ‘‘I think our 
wagons, Durham, must be four-horsed ones.” There are 
members of the London Corporation, to seek no further, 
whose wagons must be six-horsed ones, and well loaded 
at that, 
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The rallying motto of a Sectarian name is incapable of 
exciting to sober, calm, scientific investigation ; it only 
rouses the explosive spirit of accusations of heresy to a 
fierce, volcanic flame.—HAHNEMANN. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY, 188s. 


S WE STAND on the threshold of the New 
Year, we can hardly help asking ourselves 

the question, has the work of the past year 
strengthened and developed our character, mak- 
ing it stronger in its combat with evil, clearer and 
brighter in its appreciation of truth, and more 
just and intelligent in dealing with the great ques- 
tions of the day. In fact, have we progressed 
with the progressive spirit of the age, and do we 
to-day occupy a higher plane, and are we better 
fitted for the practical duties of our profession 
than when we entered upon the duties of the year 
now numbered with the past. The question is not 
what our fathers did a century or half a century 
ago with the lights which shone around them at 
that time, but what is our duty to-day in the liv- 
ing present, in the ever increasing light of the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. The 
searcher after truth is never at rest, never an- 
chored but always afloat, every sense upon the 
alert to catch in every phase of nature in every 
whisper of her myriad voices the clue to some 
truth which may lighten the labors of the world 
and brighten the path of humanity. But the suc- 
cessful seeker after truth must abstain from dog- 
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matism, must lose himself in the critical analysis 
of his subject, looking at it from every side and 
in every aspect in which it presents itself. In the 
clear and beautiful language of Emerson, “ truth 
is one element of life, yet if a man fastens his at- 
tention upon a single aspect of truth, and apply 
himself to that alone for a long time the truth be- 
comes distorted and not itself, but falsehood : 
herein resembling the air which is our natural ele- 
mentand the breath of our nostrils, but if a stream 
of the same be directed upon the body for a time 
it causes cold, fever, and even death. How weari- 
some the political or religious fanatic, or indeed 
any possessed mortal whose balance is lost by the 
exaggeration of a single topic. It is incipient in- 
sanity. Every thoughtis a prisonalso. Icannot 
see what you see, because I am caught up by a 
strong wind, and blown so far in one direction that 
I am out of the loop of your horizon. Neither by 
detachment, neither by aggregation, is the integ- 
rity of the intellect transmitted to its works, but 
by a vigilance which brings the intellect in its 
greatness and best state to operate every moment. 
It must have the same wholeness which nature 
has.’’ And that wholeness can never be linked 
with a dogmatic spirit arrogating to itself a wis- 
dom to which all must bow, or to those so enam- 
ored with repose that they are willing to accept 
the creed or the philosophy which is all thought 
out for them and requires the least labor on their 
part. 

We can extend the cordial greetings of THE 
Times to our friends every where at the com- 
mencement of the new year in no more fitting 
spirit and language than in the beautiful lines of 
the charming poetess, Ella Wheeler Wilcox : 


Let there be many windows in your soul, 

That all the glory of the universe 

May beautify it. Not the narrow pane 

Of one poor creed can catch the radiant rays 
That shine from countless sources. Tear away 
The blinds of superstition ; let the light 

Pour through fair windows broad as truth itself, 
And high as God. 


Sweep down the cobwebs of worn out beliefs 
And throw your soul wide open to the light 

Of reason and of knowledge. Tune your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars 

And to the voice of nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth and goodness, as the plant 
Turns tothe sun. A thousand unseen hands 
Reach down to help you to their peace crowned heights, 
And all the forces of the firmament 

Shall fortify your strength. Be not afraid 

To thrust aside balf truths and grasp the whole. 
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A NEW OANOER HOSPITAL. 


HE NEW and elegant structure which has 
recently been erected at One Hundred and 
Sixth street and Eighth avenue, at a cost of many 
thousand dollars, for’ a cancer hospital, was 
opened on the 6th of December by appropriate 
services, which included prayer by Bishop Potter, 
reading of scriptures by the Rev. Dr. Hall, and a 
thoughtful address by the venerable Dr. Fordyce 
Barker. Dr. Barker gave the proportion of 
deaths from cancer in the United States accord- 
ing to the census of 1880, in the total number re- 
ported from all causes as 30.68 to 1,000. Cancer, 
he said, is found in all ages, but is more frequent 
in advanced life. We know but little of its origin, 
but what little we do know shows that it has noth- 
ing to do with diet or with climate, but that it 
prevails in all parts of the world even where the 
conditions are favorable to longevity. Dr. Barker 
denies most emphatically the heredity of cancer, 
and quotes the learned Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, 
who says it is utterly useless to employ such a 
term as hereditary transmission of cancer in such 
a sense as we speak of the transmission of some 
other diseases. Parents cannot transmit to chil- 
dren disease which has no existence in their own 
system previous to the birth of their children. 
Sir James Paget, in a lecture delivered November 
11th, expresses the belief that micro-parasites or 
substances produced by them will some day be 
found in essential relation with cancer and can- 
cerous disease, and one of our German exchanges 
states that a distinguished microscopist of Berlin 
has actually, within the past month discovered 
the long sought cancer bacillus. If the statement 
is true it may possibly point the way to the suc- 
sessful treatment of a disease which has been the 
opprobium of our profession ever since the days of 
Hypocrites. Is not Dr. Barker making too broad 
an assertion when he says that no case of cancer 
has ever been proved to have been cured by medi- 
cal treatment? We admit that no specific has 
been found, and yet we believe there are well at- 
tested cases, few in number it is true, which have 
disappeared under the action of drugs. Possibly 
in these cases the diagnosis may have been incor- 
rect, but the history, the appearance and the 


microscopic tests all testified to their genuineness, 
notwithstanding the same drugs administered to 


| others where the conditions seemed to be the same 


signally failed. Dr. Gross, in his excellent work 
on the breast, asserts that he has no doubt the 
disease in the breast is primarily a local affection 
and not a constitutional one, and at this stage the 
disease may be removed by the knife, with a fair 
chance of its never returning, a view which is en- 
dorsed by Dr. Barker, as well as by such patholo- 
gists as Virchow, Bilroth, Erichson, Hutchinson, 
Gall, and all of the ablest pathologists in the 
world. If in the present state of science the only 

remedy to which we can look with confidence is , 
the knife, it is of the utmost importance that the 
disease be diagnosed early and the remedy 
promptly used. The study of this disease in the 
wards of a hospital where every facility is given 
for pathological investigation must in time 
bring to light facts of the utmost importance in 
treatment, and yet would not this result be more 
speedily accomplished if there was more unity of 
investigation than is now apparent. Is it well to 
multiply hospitals beyond the needs of the com- 
munity, and in view of the fact that the New 
York Skin and Cancer Hospital, which has been 
in excellent working order for the past five years, 
has abundant room in its pavilions for many more 
than apply for admission, is there really any need 
for the new hospital, and might not the money 
devoted to its erection and support be better em- 
ployed elsewhere. In fact, there is scarcely a 
hospital in New York, except the public hospitals 
under the control of the Commissioners of Chari- 
ties and Correction, in which abundance of room 
cannot be found for deserving hospital cases. 
Operative cases are welcome in all hospitals, and 
very seldom is one turned away when there is 
even a fair chance of relief from an operation. 
The benefit to the community would be greatly 
increased if some of the beds now vacant in our 
numerous city hospitals were filled from our over- 
crowded charity city institutions, the city furnish- 
ing the small amount necessary for the support 
of such patients. If the city would furnish from 
its treasury even one half of the money necessary 
to support the free beds which may be occupied 
by the really indigent in our numerous charities, 
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selecting such as would be the most benefited, 
from those usually sent to the great charity hos- 
pitals, the cost per head would be no more than it 
now expends, and the benefits, in better care, bet- 
ter food, and better surroundings infinitely supe- 
rior. We have no doubt the hospitals would be 
very willing to make an arrangement with the 
city for even a partial support of their free beds, 
in which the city would be greatly the gainer. 


DR. NEIDHARD’S ORITIOISM. 


UR venerable colleague, Dr. C. Neidhard, 
writes to the Hahnemannian Monthly in 
criticism of our statement that ‘‘ we have always 
held that science knows no sect and cannot. We 
are not aware that the so-called homeeopathists 
have done any work that could not have been 
done just as well in association with the great 
body of physicians.’’ Dr. Neidhard then goes on 
to say that we must be well aware that “ the 
great body of physicians ’’ would never give them 
the opportunity of investigating this particular 
science in association with them. We are per- 
fectly well aware of the martyrdom which Har- 
vey, Jenner, Hahnemann and others of this class 
have been compelled to suffer for conscience sake, 
and we have no apology to offer in extenuation 
for bigotry, intolerance or injustice, but we are of 
the opinion that the world would be better off 
without sects of any kind, and that no circum- 
stances should have allowed a division in the 
medical body. 

The attention of our colleague is respectfully 
called to Hahnemann’s own views of “ sectarian 
designation,’’ as found at page 363 of his ‘‘ Lesser 
Writings.”” Hesays: ‘* The rallying motto of 
a sectarian name is incapable of exciting to 
sober, calm, scientific investigation ; it only 
rouses the explosive spirit of accusations of 
heresy to a fierce volcanic flame. Truth and 
the weal of humanity should be the only motto 
of the genuine elucidators of the art and the 
watchword of their brotherly, peaceful bond of 
union, without slavish adherence to any sec- 
tarian leader, if we would not see the little 
good that we know completely sacrificed to 


accusations of heresy are so rife, the most im- 
portant question that is ever put ts, ‘ Art 
thou of Paul, art thou of Cephas or Apol- 
los ? Would it not be far better to say 
Brother!”’ what is the peculiar mode of 
action of cinchona bark on the healthy ?’”’ 

History seems again to repeat itself, and the 
words of Hahnemann become most appropriate 
to the present. Dr. Neidhard asks: “Is it then 
so terrible to be a sect ?’’ We can offer no bet- 
ter reply than the words above quoted, to which 
we respectfully urge the attention of those who 
would follow Hahnemann. 

The Times is in substantial accord with the 
therapeutic beliefs of Dr. Neidhard, which are 
representative of a large majority of the New 
School as a class, but it does also agree with Hahne- 
mann that the perpetuation of a ‘‘ sectarian name 
is incapable of exciting to sober, calm, scien- 
tific investigation, and that is the reason why 
it has adopted the views so often expressed upon 
this subject. 

If one desires to observe the spirit which is 
engendered by dogmatism and “ sectarian desig- 
nation,’’ he has only to read some of the litera- 
ture which emanates from the extremists on both 
sides. It has been asserted by no less a leader in 
the Old School than the late Dr. Austin Flint, 
that the dropping of the designation was all that 
was asked. If so slight a measure is to unify the 
profession, why should not the sacrifice be made ? 
and it would be a sacrifice to some—but try it, 
itcan do no harm, and much good may be the 
result, 

The course in the past many years has been 
anything but healthful from a moral point of 
view, on account of the “ sectarian name rous- 
ing the explosive spirit of accusations of heresy 
to a fierce volcanic flame.” 

If we would follow the leaders in the sects, 
there would never be any end to this destructive 
warfare. Criminations and recriminations have 
never done anything but harm, and we regret to 
see that so many feel inclined to keep up this sort 
of conduct. 

The spirit which has actuated the Editors of 
this journal in their course has failed to be appre- 


party spirit anddiscord. In these times, when | ciated, we regret to say, by many, but those who 
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know us best do not ascribe improper motives to the 
sentiments which we promulgate. We have no 
axe to grind, no college to bolster, and no busi- 
ness enterprise dependent upon our efforts, and 
our aim is single in its object, which is to do 
unto others as we would that others would do 
unto us. 


IMAGINARY THERAPEUTIOS. 


MAGINARY therapeutics has recently met 
with what may be a serious back-set, in the 
death of a prominent woman who was being 
treated by a sect, misnamed ‘“ Christian scien- 
tists,’’ for pneumonia. 

Why these people are called ‘scientists ’’ and 
‘*medical practitioners ’’ we fail to see, for they 
are plainly neither. We have faithfully studied 
the methods and dogmas of the various sects who 
profess to ‘‘treat*’ human beings through the 
imagination, and all there is that is good in their 
methods has already been promulgated by the 
conscientious regular practitioner. 

Any individual or any set of individuals, no 
matter what the sectarian designation, who at- 
tempt to violate natural laws in their dealings 
with others, will sooner or later meet with dire 
calamity. 

The so-called ‘‘Christian scientist’’ teaches 
such absurdities as these: It matters not what 
food you take or what you do, and when one 
reaches a certain plane they may expose them- 
selves with impunity ; in other words, there are 
mental states in which one may violate the laws 
of God without fear of punishment! It seems to 
our conception that such teaching is dangerous to 
the community from every point of view ! 

There have been some excellent articles written 
by non-medical men on “ Faith Healing,’’ etc., 
notable among which should be mentioned that 
of Bishop Buckley in the July Century and that 
of Richard Wheatley in Harper’s Weekly for 
September 24, 1887. It would be beneficial if 
these articles could be published in a cheap form 
and spread broadcast, for by this means many 
might be saved from delusion. 

Mr. Wheatley makes the following wise de- 
ductions : 


‘*That the confident expectation of a cure is the most 
potent means of bringing it about, doing that which no 
medical treatment can accomplish, may be affirmed as the 
generalized result of experiences of the most varied kind, 
extending through along series of ages.” Metallic tractors, 
gold and silver coins, horse-chestnuts carried in the pock- 
ets, water from the Virgin’s Spring at Lourdes or from the 
Croton Reservoir, bits of plaster from the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Knock, Ireland, or mayhap from the nearest 
horse stable, the invocations of Prince Hohenlohe, com- 
mands of Dr. Vernon or the Zouave Jacob, and the unctu- 
ous manipulations of modern faith-healers, are alike effi- 
cacious in working some real cures. But the true explana- 
tion of such phenomena is in the power of mind over 
matter—in the faith of the cured. ‘For although there 
can be no doubt that in a great number of cases the 
patients believed themselves to be cured when no real 
amelioration of their condition had taken place, yet there 
s a large body of trustworthy evidence that permanent 
amendment of a kind perfectly obvious to others has shown 
itself in a great variety of local maladies when the patients 
have been sufficiently possessed by the expectation of ben- 
efit and by faith in the efficacy of the means employed.” 
What bearing the latter class of facts has upon the doc 
trines of revealed religion it is not necessary here to discuss. 
If the faith of the sick, as explained by Dr. Carpenter and 
other eminent physicologico-psychologists, that men and 
things have power to heal, does, under circumstances, so 
affect the nervous system, the character and circulation of 
the blood, and the nutrition of the body, as to produce the 
effect desiderated, then there can be no difficulty in accept- 
ing the doctrine that faith in the healing power of the One 
Personal Intelligence, immanent in and yet distinct from 
all things, does by substantially similar process produce 
like results. 

‘* That good and true men are not infallible is a proposi- 
tion that it would be sheer waste of time and space to 
argue. Conceding all that may be claimed in respect of 
moral excellency by and for the advocates of faith-healing, 
it is still obvious that they have fallen into several grievous 
errors. If their teaching about sickness be true, then some 
of the brightest saints of Christianity have been unspiritual, 
sinful, and in bondage to the devil—light is darkness, sweet 
is bitter, and Christian consciousness a delusion. For a 
sick person to believe, as commanded by them, that he is 
healed, in the absence of positive sensory evidence to the 
contraty, is to set good sense at naught. If the cat’s mew 
be in the pantry, the cat is there, too. The refusal to ad- 
minister medicine to the sick—except as advice and prayer 
may be regarded as medicine—is simply fanatical. Provi- 
dence ordinarily uses judicious physical means to accom- 
plish beneficent physical ends. In some instances the civil 
authorities have been compelled to intervene to save vic- 
tims from death in consequence of utter neglect to use 
proper means for their preservation.” 
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Our last article upon this subject has called 
forth considerable discussion. Dr. Samuel Swan 
writes us that “In reading the article on ‘ lm- 
aginary Therapeutics’ and cures by sugar of 
milk, I could not help laughing, as they think the 
cure all imaginary. Some years since | made a 
proving of sugar of milk, and will in a short time 
publish it with a proving of lac caninum, by 
eighty-five persons, As soon as it is out I will 
send you a copy. You see, the grinding and 
trituration of milk sugar potentizes it, it sets free 
the vital force inherent in the substance, and in 
the cases of cures reported I have often found all 
the symptoms. I send you a proof of a few pass- 
ages which I find on my desk. I think you will 
find in the full proving material for an interesting 
article on ‘‘ Imaginary Therapeutics.” 

Dr. Swan says there are 1100 symptoms in the 
provings of sac. lac., and from the volubility of 
the sample sent, we should suppose there might 
be, and that they might include all the symptoms 
flesh is heir 


N THE last Congress the New York Represent- 
atives, with one or two exceptions, favored the 
bill for the purchase of the Seamen’s Retreat 
Hospital on Staten Island, which has been occu- 
pied by the Government during the past ten years 
at an annual rental of $8,000. In his letter to the 
Speaker of the House Secretary Fairchild cites the 
reports of his predecessors to Congress on this 
subject, which, he says, seemed to have escaped 
the attention of the framers of the law. Refer- 
ence is also made to a letter from Secretary 
Whitney stating that the Navy Department has 
no land under its control which can be transferred 
to the Treasury Department as a site for the hos- 
pital, without prejudice to the interests of the ser- 
vice. 
_ “Tt thus appears,’’ says Secretary Fairchild, 
‘that there is no land now available belonging to 
the Government for this purpose. The need of a 
hospital at this port has been represented to Con-" 
gress so many times as to make it seem a super- 
fluity to do so again. In the last decade there 
have been 24,000 sailors treated at the port of 
New York, and the Department has leased a 
building, known as the Seaman’s Retreat Hos- 


pital, on Staten Island, at an annual rental of 
$8,000. Hospitals in rented buildings are always 
unsatisfactory, for the reason that the owners 
only contract to make ordinary repairs, and no 
matter how inadequate or illy adapted to the pur- 
pose thay may become, it is impossible to make 
the necessary alterations upon them except at the 
expense of the Government. It is, therefore, rec- 
ommended that Congress make an appropriation 
of $250,000 to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to establish a marine hospital at New York 
HE GREAT life insurance companies of Eng- 
land have for many years kept a separate 
record of policy holders who were total abstainers, 
and moderate drinkers, which shows a duration 
of life very much in favor of the total abstainers. 
In fact, statistics thus obtained have shown an 
average duration of life of more than six years in 
those who abstain entirely from all forms of al- 
coholic beverages over even the moderate drinker. 
The medical profession have long since recognized 
the danger of using the stronger alcoholic stimu- 
lant except with the utmost care, and very wisely 
abstain from prescribing them with the freedom 
of former times. At times alcohol is indicated 
the same as any other remedy, but in all cases its 
effects should be closely watched. The old routine 
rule of giving a certain amount of whiskey or 
brandy every hour or two in every case of pneu- 
monia, typhoid fever, scarlet fever and diptheria, 
is now going out of fashion even among the most 
advanced thinkers of the Old School. No doubt 
the remedy is often needed, but in the reckless 
manner in which it is often given it frequently 
takes away the last chance of recovery. 


CHUSSLER, of the abbreviated therapeutics 
the Homeopathic World informs us has been 
outdone in his own particular sphere by a certain 
Mr. H. A. Plate, of Osternberg, Germany. This 
sage, being a farmer, and nota doctor, argued 
thus: Schiissler’s twelve remedies can cure all 
diseases if only we know which of them to admin- 
ister in each case. But the selection of the right 
one is attended by a certain amount of difficulty ; 
why then should we not give them all at once, and 
allow the organism to select for itself the one it 
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wants? Those that it does not need it will of course 
reject, and, as all are constituents of the body, 
only the one constituent it requires will be appro- 
priated to its remedial use, while the others will 
do no harm, being as they are merely the ordinary 
materials of which it has already a sufficient sup- 
ply. The logical conclusion from this mode of rea- 
soning, one would think, would be to give the blood 
itself, or all the ash of blood, as the panacea for all 
diseases, but this is too obvious to recommend it- 
self to Herr Plate’s mind. He says that the consti- 
tuents of the hen’s egg are identical with those of 
the blood, so he takes the egg and makes of it 
four different attenuations in the usual manner, 
and he asserts that these several attenuations are 
remedial, but in different categories of disease. 
He does not tell us why the different dilutions 
should be required for different diseases. Herr 
Plate, it seems, has a son who practises as a den- 
tist in Bremen, and this son has thought the par- 
ental idea important enough to be given to the 
world in the shape of a book. The Homeopathic 
World inquires whether the new system is to be 
called oopathy. 


R. RICHARDSON tells us thatin the period 
between midnight and six in the morning, 

the animal vital processes are at their lowest ebb. 
It is at these times that those who are enfeebled 
from any cause most frequently die. Physicians 
often consider these hours as critical,and forewarn 
anxious friends in respect to them. From time im- 
memorial those who have been accustomed to at- 
tend on the sick have noted the hours most anx- 
iously, so that they have been called by our old 
writers “‘ the hours of fate.’ In this space of time 
the influence of the life-giving sun has been long- 
est withdrawn from man, and the hearts that are 
even the strongest beat with subdued tone. 
Sleep is heaviest and death is nearest to us all in 


‘*the hours of 
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OR SOME years attention has been drawn to _ 

a phenomenon, partly physiological and | 

partly pathological, to which has been given the | 

name colored hearing audition coloree. This con- | 

sists in the faculty certain persons have of receiv- 

ing a sensation of color at the same time as | 
an auditory sensation, when sound strikes the ear. 


Generally high notes produce sensations of bril- 
liant colors, and low notes sensations of dark 


colors. The colored image is projected outwards 


as if it belonged to the person or the instrument 
which produced the sound. The inverse phenom- 
enon, which consists in producing an auditory sen- 
sation when the eye is struck by a color, may also 
exist. though it must be very rare. The derange- 
ment of hearing has been noticed in many mem- 
bers of the same family. There are numerous 
theories to explain this phenomenon. MM. Pou- 
chet and Tourneux think that in these abnormal 
cases nerve-fibres, coming from the ear, go to the 
centers of perception of the optic nerve. 


N THE Southern Medical Record for July, 
1887, Dr. S. W. Stiles, of Georgia, descibes a 
singular freak of nature in the person of a beauti- 
fully formed young lady, about twenty years of 
age, a farmer’s daughter, who possesses more 
intelligence than is ordinarily found in persons of 
her station. Her mother, it appears, became fright- 
ened, whilst this child was yet in utero, at the 
actions of a drunken man, ard attempted to rush 
into the house, but fell and swooned away on the 
door-sill. This occurred but two months before the 
child’s birth. The infant, when born, had all the 
motions of a drunken man, which has continued 
to the present time without the least abatement. 
When walking she reels from side to side and has 
to cling to different objects to steady herself, and 
in a sitting posture her whole body sways to such 
a degree that she can hardly support herself on a 
chair ; her head falls from side to side with a ro- 
tary motion ; yet she does all the cooking and wash- 
ing for the family, and enjoys good health. 
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CYCLOPZDIA OF OBSTETRICS AND GYN&COLOGY. (12 vols, 
price $16.50.) Volume XII., containing: DiskasEs oF 
THE TUBES, LIGAMENTS, PELVIC PERITONEUM AND PEL- 
vic CELLULAR TISSUE ; ExTrRA-UTEXINE PREGNANCY, by 
L. BanbL, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynzcol- 
ogy at the University of Prague; and DISEASES OF THE 
EXTERNAL FEMALE GENITALS; LACERATIONS OF THE 
PERINEUM, by P. ZWEIFEL, M. D., of Erlangen. With 
one chromo-lithograph and eighty-eight fine wood-en- 
gravings. New York; William Wood & Company. 
None but a house of unlimited resources and facilities 

for bringing their publications to the attention of the en- 


tire profession would venture to issue twelve such volumes 
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in one year as make up the ‘‘ Cyclopzedia of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology” for anything like the price charged for this 
edition. The authors have a world wide reputation, and 
the subjects discussed, which include the whole range of 
obstetrics and gynzcology are, in all practical and scien- 
tific details, brought fully up to the present time. 


THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY APPLIED TO 
THE DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS INCIDENT TO WOMEN. 
By W. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., Professor of Gynzcol- 
ogy in Rush Medical College, and of Obstetrics in the 
Woman’s Medical College; Surgeon to the Woman’s 
Hospital of Chicago; Ex-President of the American Gy- 
nzecological Society ; Ex-Vice-President of the American 
Medical Association, etc., and Henry T. Byford, M. D., 
Surgeon to the Woman's Hospital of Chicago; Gy- 
necologist to St. Luke’s Hospital; President of the 
Chicago Gynzcological Society; Member of American 
Medical Association ; of Illinois State Medical Society ; of 
Chicago Medical Society, etc. Fourth Edition, Thor- 
oughly Revised, Rewritten and Enlarged by over One 
Hundred Pages. With Three Hundred and Six Illus- 
trations, One Hundred of which have been specially 
Drawn and Engraved for this Edition. From Original 
Drawings made from Life or based on the Observations 
and Investigations of the Authors. 832 Pages. P. Blak- 
iston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

In no other branch of medicine or surgery have there 
been more rapid and greater advances made during the 
past few years than in gynecology. This has necessitated 
a complete revision of this book, entailing the rewriting of 
many sections and the addition of much new material, the 
principal of which are the chapters on ** Practical Obser- 
vations upon the Anatomy and Physiology of the Female 
Pelvic Organs ;” ‘‘ Examination of the Female Pelvie Or- 
gans” (three chapters) ; ‘‘ Displacements of the Uterus” 
(three chapters); ‘‘ Affections of the Ovaries” and ‘Fallop- 
ian Tube ;” and the paragraphs upon ‘ Odphorectomy,” 
** Tumor of the Broad Ligament,” etc. 

The illustrations, over one hundred and fifty of which are 
new, have been carefully selected, a majority of them (ex- 
cepting cuts of instruments) being from original drawings 
made especially for this edition. 

In the preparation of this edition the authors have spared 
no pains to make it the most complete, as it is the latest, 
text book on the Diseases of Women. Prof Byford has 
aimed to make it a systematic treatise ; special significance 
is given to the importance of symptoms ; a number of top- 
ics frequently overlooked by other writers are fully dis- 
cussed, and the treatment recommended will be found to 
be abreast of the times, while a judicious conservative 
spirit running through the pages gives confidence to 
the reader. 


THE MEDICAL WORLD VISITING List. Being a daily record 
of practice and accounts arranged in removable tablets. 
The Medical World, Philadelphia. 

This system of bookkeeping is a great time saver. The 
daily items of accounts are entered in words so that they 
are legal at once without transposing, and the provision 
made for entering the medicines given or the special work 
done with each visit, makes the tablet not only a day book 
of charges but also a record of each individual case which 
can be consulted at any time. Each month the tablets are 
removed from the cover and filed away for future refer- 
ence, A Ledger of Monthly Balances accompanies the 


Visiting List to which the amount of each monthly account 
is transferred from the visiting list. We can hardly im- 
agine anything more simple and practical. 


OPERATIVE SURGERY ON THE CADAVER. By Jasper Jew- 
ett Germany, A. M., M. D., F. R.C. 8. New York; D. 
Appleton & Co., 1887. 

This book will prove very useful to students and post- 
graduate classes of operative surgery. The operations are 
clearly and briefly described, and the author appears to 
have succeeded in his endeavor of presenting a useful guide 
of the manipulative procedure of ordinary surgical oper. 
ations. 


1, A CLinicaL MATERIA MEDICA. Being a course of lectures 
delivered at the Hahneman Medical College by the late 
E. A. Farrington, M. D., with a memorial sketch of the 
author by Aug. Korndeerfer, M.D. Philadelphia; Sher- 
man & Co., publishers, 1887, 

2. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MATERIA MEDICA AND THER- 
APEUTICS. By Roberts Bartholow, M. A., M. D., LL.D. 
Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. New York; D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., publishers, 1887. 

Dr. Farrington arranges his remedies under three heads : 
those derived from the animal, the vegetable and the min- 
eral kingdom, taking up one by one the most important 
remedies in the matera medica, presenting a carefully 
shaded picture of the drug action of each, and bringing out 
clearly the fine lines of difference between drugs closely re- 
sembling each other in their action. The author brings to 
his work the charm of elegant diction united with a thor- 
ough mastery of his subject. 

Dr. Bartholow is a writer of acknowledged ability, and 
the sixth edition of the work under notice shows the high 
estimation in which it is held by the medical profession. 
A large portion of the work is devoted to a discussion of 
many of the drugs which we find in Dr. Farrington’s 
**Materia Medica,” and evidently studied from the same 
standpoint. We notice a short but very excellent picture 
of the physiological action of aconite sufficient to form a 
very correct idea for its proper administration, but with a 
discourtesy we should hardly expect in a man of Dr. Bar- 
tholow’s liberal and advanced thought he pauses to cast 
dirt into the fountain from whence he has derived his own 
knowledge. ‘‘The monopoly,” he says, ‘‘ by homceopathic 
practitionérs of the use of aconite has aroused a prejudice 
against it which has discouraged its employment. It is 
used by these quacks because it is a powerful agent which 
will produce manifest effects in small doses that may easily 
be disguised.” We advise the author to place the two 
books before him and compare carefully, critically and in- 
telligently, each drug discussed by the ‘‘quack” and the 
‘*regular,” and if he does not decide that the picture pre- 
sented by the ‘‘ quack” is more complete in every esential 
particular and infinitely superior in the analysis of its drug 
action to his own we shall be very much mistaken in his 
honesty and intelligence. Dr. Bartholow’s discussion of 
heat, cold, water, air, electricity and proper alimentation 
is full of that condensed practical information so eagerly 
sought after by the busy physician. The works under 
notice, one emanating from the Old and the other from the 
New School of medicine, both discussing the same subjects 
and almost from the same line of study, are in much of the 
matter presented so much in harmony that they will be 
likely to stand side by side as harmonious companions in 
the same library and on the same shelf, to be taken down 
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and consulted day by day with often the wonder that the 
‘‘regular” and the **quack” should so frequently present 
the same facts and suggest the same application. Possibly 
the thought may occasionally creep into the mind that the 
‘*quack” is a more thorough scientist and a better guide 
than the ‘‘regular,” and that names so ill applied are in 
reality meaningless. Both books will form an important 
addition to any medical library. 


THE CENTURY FOR DECEMBER. ‘ 

The December Century opens with a frontispiece por- 
trait of Lincoln from a photograph made about the time 
of his inauguration, which event is the subject of the pres- 
ent part of the Lincoln History. 

Prof. Charles W. Shields, of Princeton College, contrib- 
utes an important and interesting paper, entitled ‘‘ The 
United Churches of the United States.” Prof. Shields in 
his summing up says: ‘ Never were the signs as well as 
the needs of such union more apparent, never was the feel- 
ing so deep and growing that the divisions in the Christian 
Church must somehow come to an end.” 

Mr. Kennan’s second paper deals with the ‘‘ Prison Life 
of the Russian Revolutionists ” and answers the question» 
What is the specific nature of the wrongs which call forth, 
especially among the youth of Russia, such manifestations 
of fierce, passionate hatred for the Tsar, and which inspire 
such persistent and desperate attempts to take his life ? 

Mr. Brander Matthews contributes an interesting study 
of journalism entitled ‘* Notes on Parisian Newspapers.” 

Mrs. M. G. van Rensselaer writes this month, in her series 
on the English cathedrals, about Durham, of which she 
says: ‘‘ Among all the cathedrals of England Durham is 
perhaps the most imposing, and its situation is magnificent, 
past rivalry.” Mr. Pennell’s illustrations confirm the writ- 
ers’ praise, and are removed alike from the baldness of the 
usual architectural drawing and from the inadequacy of 
too vague artistic impressions. The definit2 decision to 
build a great cathedral in New York is likely to widen the 
interest in this series. 

The Tonic Sol-Fa system of writing and teaching music 
is similarly the subject of two short papers, one by Theo- 
dore F. Seward in advocacy of it and describing its re 
markable growth in England, and another, more critical, 
by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, musical critic of the New York Tri- 
bune, whose conclusion is that the system is admirably ad- 
apted to the study of harmony and singing, but ill adapted 
to the study and practice of instrumental music. 

Mr. Brander Matthews contributes an ‘‘ Open Letter” on 
‘Cheap Books,” presenting in the most interesting way 
the probable effect upon American literature of the passage 
of the American Copyright League’s bill establishing inter- 
national copyright. This article is in the nature of a dem- 
onstration that the only books which would be appreciably 
dearer by reason of such a bill are English novels; and the 
writer holds that ‘‘ a well-nigh exclusive diet of English 
fiction, full of the feudal ideas and superstitions and sur- 
vivals of which we have been striving for a century to rid 
ourselves, is not wholesome for those who need to be 
strengthened and enlightened to do their duty as citizens of 
a free republic.” 

The short papers on ‘‘ The Education of the Blind” come 
to a conclusion with a consideration of the occupations 
which are practicable to this class. 

** Society is a strong solution of books,” Dr. Holmes teils 
us; ‘it draws the virtue out of what is best worth reading, 
as hot water draws the strength of tea-leaves,” And in 


like manner society draws the vice out of what is least 
worth reading. Unfortunately, under the present state of 
the law, society in America is far less likely to get what 
is best worth reading than what is least worth reading. 

‘The passage of the Authors’ Copyright Bill would tend 
to correct this evil; it would make English novels dearer, 
probably; but it would have very little effect on the prices 
of other books.” 

G. W. Cable, in * Au Large,” The Century for Decem- 
ber, says : ‘‘ Society, at its very best, always needs, and at 
its best or worst always contains, a few superior members, 
who make themselves a blessing by working a constant, 
tactful redistribution of individuals by their true values, 
across the unworthy lines upon which society ever tends to 
stratify.” 

Wve AWAKE, published by D. Lathrop Company, Bos- 
ton, starts the new year with one of the most beautiful il- 
lustrated numbers we have ever seen The matter and il- 
lustrations are just what will delight the hearts of the 
young, for whom the magazine is intended. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PROPOSED LIBERAL MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The proposition to establish a new medical society, 
which was advanced recently in the columns of the NEw 
YorK MEDICAL TIMES, must meet with the approval of 
the liberal minded and thoughtful in all the various schools 
of medicine. We earnestly hope that the idea may take 
root, since it has been sown on soil so fallow, and grow 
into useful end majestic proportions. 

There is a large and increasing element of discontent in 
the societies of the Old School as there is likewise in the 
societies of the New School. To this element it 
is a bore to listen hour after hour to clinical facts, so 
called, embodying post hoc results of experiments 
with new remedies—remedies gotten up for the 
profession by over-zealous and enterprising pharmacists on 
formulas purely theoretical—on the one hand, and post hoc 
results of high and altogether valueless potencies on the 
other, fiom the lips of voluble, over-credulous, and inex- 
perienced members, who frequently manage to engross the 
larger part of the attention of the society. To offer objec- 
tions, or to present incredulous criticisms, in either case, 
seems often discourteous and puts one out of harmony, and, 
therefore, into discordant relations with the majority of his 
colleagues; and such a one suon comes to be looked upon as 
of them but not as with them. Naturally, such a one can 
take but alanguid or indifferent interest in that which 
mostly absorbs the attention of the majority; and he 
comes to feel, sooner or later, that he is of as little use to 
the society as the society is to him. Rather than to be an 
element of disturbance or discord, a man of modest sensbili- 
ities will prefer to keep quiet at society meetings, or to stay 
away from them altogether. In either case, the society 
and the profession at large are likely for this cause to lose 
the experience, suggestions and observations of many of 
its ablest and wisest members. 

The proposed new medical society, composed as it would 
be of educated gentlemen, free from the vice of bigotry 
and open to liberal ideas of philosophy and practice, would 
affurd an outlet, and give effect to talents which are not 
now sufficiently utilized, It would also furnish a nucleus 
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around which the liberal members of the profession could 
gather for the purpose of discussion, collaboration and mu- 
tual support—a matter of no mean importance to them, 
individually, and to the progress of medical science. For 
these reasons and for many other reasons which will 
readily suggest themselves to intelligent physicians we 
hail with satisfaction the proposed movement for the for- 
mation of a new medical society, the sole condition of 
membership in which should be irreproachable moral char- 
acter and a thorough medical education. bad 


“THE DETERMINATION OF SEX.” 


To the Editors of THE NEw YORK MEDICAL TIMEs : 

Dr. Lindorme, treating of ‘‘The Determination of the 
Sex,” in the current number of your valuable journal, as- 
serts, as one of ‘‘the general biological laws,” that ‘the 
inte!lect inherits from the mother, the temper from the 
father, so that we may set it down asabare impossibility 
that a genius can be ever borne by asilly woman. * * ” 
This latter statement is certuinly surprising as coming 
from a gentleman of the wide range of intelligence which 
Dr. Lindorme’s article displays. His researches should 
have taught him that, however it may be with mere talent, 
the creative faculty called genius has nothing whatever to 
do with any law of hereditary descent that has yet been 
discovered. It manifests itself like a preternatural endow- 
ment, which, more than anything else, would seem to vin- 
dicate the now almost obsolete doctrine that the human 
soul is a direct emanation from the Deity. Dr. Lindorme 
allows of no exception to his rule, so that a single instance 
will suffice to demonstrate its fallacy. The mother of 
Charles Dicken-, the most brilliant genius of our century, 
was ‘a silly woman”—so very silly that he is said never 
to have spoken of her but with contempt. She was the 
original of Mrs Nickleby! Conversely, the children of 
women of genius have seldom or never been remarkable 
for intellect. The son of Madame De Staél was a nobody ; 
that of Elizabeth Browning (the wife of another poetical 
genius) is only a middling good sculptor. 

G. L. FREEMAN. 


MR. TATE’S GOOD SENSE! 


The following passage occurs in the address of Mr. 
Henry Tate, the founder of the Hahnemann Hospital, of 
Liverpool, Eng., on the occasion of the opening of that in- 
stitution : 

‘The administration of the hospital will be started on 
the principle laid down by Hahnemann, as at present un- 
derstood; and the medical staff will be chosen from the 
ranks of its professors. But while holding strong, and as 
I conceive well-founded, opinions as to the general sound- 
ness of these principles, and while feeling convinced that 
they are the best yet discovered, I have no desire to fetter 
posterity, and tie it down to a strict adherence to what ap- 
pear tome the greit medical truths of to-day. I have, 
therefore, provided in the trust, that although this insti- 
tute shall bear the venerated name of Hahnemann, and 
will thus be unequivocally associated with the system he 
propounded, there shall be no restriction on the managers in 
the future to the present practice. The medical officers 
shall ever be free to adopt such measures as future scien- 
tific research may diseover and develop; and if, in the 


march of progress, it shall come to pass that the Hahne- 
mann system should be superseded by something else 
(which I, of course, at present find it difficult to believe), 
then Ihope the managers of this institution will show 
themselves worthy of the free and open spirit which has 
witnessed its foundation, and be ready to apply the newest 
discoveries which the science of their day may bring to 
light. Ihave seen so much of the evil results of cramped 
and rigid conditions attending gifts to charitable institu- 
tions, that I am determined not to allow those who are to 
manage this hospital and medical school to be hampered 
in their work. ” 

These sentences bear witness, not only to the farsighted 
and comprehensive character of Mr. Tate’s benevolence, 
but also to a corresponding improvement in the spirit of the 
age. Ifa similar donation had been made by a homceopath- 
ist thirty or forty years ago, we are very sure (for we well 
remember those times) that the very opposite provision to 
that above mentioned would have been inserted in the 
trust-deed, and that the speech of dedication would have 
bristled with angry and defiant utterances. As it is, we 
confidently expect that the next generation, if not our own, 
will witness the erection of a hospital—dedicated, not to 
the memory of any one Master of the healing art, but to 
the Genius of Scientific Therapeutics—in which all meth- 
ods of treatment founded on natural laws, may work side 
by side, in harmonious conjunction. To this ideal, Mr. 
Tate’s institution makes the nearest approach that is 
now possible, and we therefore most cordially wish it all 
prosperity ! 

From the address of Dr. William P. Wesselhceft, at the 
opening of the Hering Memorial Hospital, Philadelphia 
(Hom. Physician, November, 1887), we quote the following 
which shows that there are still differences of opinion on 
this subject. 

“Every disciple of Hahnemann in: this country, aye, in 
this world, should to-day rejoice with us in the extraordi- 
nary event of the opening of a hospital consecrated to hom- 
ceopathy. But why is it so extraordinary an event? * 
* * T answer, because this new institution is the first and 
only hospital in this country, if not in the world, in which 
no other practice is tolerated but homceopathy pure and 
simple. No experiments but those strictly in accord with 
the system of therapeutics founded by Hahnemann can be 
allowed in these halls now and forevermore. This, and 
this alone, should be the cause for rejoicing. * * * 
Here alone we find a truly homeeopathic institution, with 
the vital essence of the science (apart from matter !) infused, 
as it were, intothe very bricks and mortar of the place. 
Here it breathes and has its being unsullied by weak-kneed 
compromise with any and every other kind of practice, 
custom, or habit in medicine.” 

If the prediction of the Christian Scientist proves correct, 
it will make little difference what our views may be, for no 
hospitals will be required. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. William H. Randall, one of the oldest and most es- 
teeined physicians in Albany, died December 15th, after a 
short illness. The Albany County Homoeopathic Medical 
Society adopted appropriate resolutions of sorrow and 
regret, and culogistic remarks were made by Drs. Paine, 
Pratt, Gorham, Cox and Jones, 
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To Ocean Travelers.—Harper’s Bazar publishes a 
method to obviate suffering from noise which appears to be 
so simple that it is worth a trial, and may prove a boon to 
nervous travelers, or those who are liable to be disturbed 
by the noise of machinery at sea. The clangor of ma- 
chinery, the ringing of bells, the cries and laughter, the 
yells and roars of children, and other things, are some- 
times fatal to the health of the invalid and to the work of 
the thinker. “If now,” says the Bazar, ** the sufferer will 
take a bit of spermaceti ointment of about the size of a 
pea, tie it up in a small square of fine linen, and place deep 
in the ear, working it around till it takes the shape of the 
orifice, leaving the end to hang out, nota murmur of sound 
can be heard ; the atmosphere is sweet and serene, the nerves 
are quite at rest, all exasperation is subdued, and when the 
noise is over, or the necessary season of quiet has been 
had, the little plug can be removed, the murmur of the 
world allowed to return, and no harm done.” 


Pin Punctures in dema,—lIn the course of anasarca, 
especially that due to cadiac disease, the limbs sometimes 
become enormously distended, so that vesication or cracks 
form. Much relief may be given (suggests the Mass. Med. 
Journal and a great amount of fluid evacuated by nu- 
merous punctures—made with a needle or other steel in- 
strument, such as a hare-lip pin. These punctures should 
be so slight as not todraw blood. We are satisfied that 
this simple measure is often too long delayed, and thus 
does not give the relief which it is capable of affording. 
This is particularly true of cardiac dropsy, where a few 
punctures, repeated for some days, may give material help 
in removing the fluid altogether, at all events for atime, 
by relieving the over-distented vessels, and thus enabling 
them to absorb, Of course permanent benefit is not to be 
expected in these cases, but itis agreat thing to relieve 
the very unpleasant feelings associated with this form of 
dropsy. In the case of the legs itis below the knees that 
the punctures should be made, as, if they are made above 
this point urine may come in contact with them, and lead 
to unpleasant effects. It is unnecessary to make large in- 
cisions. Several punctures may be made at intervals in 
dependent parts, also on the dorsum of the foot if required ; 
and they may be repeated, if necessary, so long as there is 
no sign of irritation. It is advisable to wrap up the limbs 
in cotton-wool and flannel, which should be frequently 
changed. As regards the scrotum this may be punctured 
in several points on both sides and then well fomented. 
Great care must be taken to keep this part clean. In some 
cases the operation causes it to become indurated, and 
this condition resists the further accumulation of fluid. A 
recent German writer recommends in these cases to insert 
the tubes of hypodermic syringes and let the fluid drain 
off through them. 


Dr. Dudgeon on Hahnemann.*—A series of letters from 
Hahnemann to a patient, ranging from 1793 to 1805 show 
him residing in Gotha, where, being on terms of intimacy 
with the editor of a quasi-scientific popular periodical, he 
communicated to the editor his views on the treatment of 
insanity by non-restraint and kindness, which was in con- 
sequence warmly advocated by the editor in his paper. 


* Extracts from the Hahnemann Oration, 


‘authorities. 


This proposed plan of treating insane patients without the 
straight-waistcoats, chains, blows and tortures to which 
these unfortunate beings were subjected in every existing 
asylum, excited the scorn and contempt of all the clique of 
alienists, of mad doctors. The traditional cruel treatment 
went on in the asylums as before. The alienist clique de- 
nied, of course, that the cure was owing to the system pur- 
sued, which was opposed to that advocated by all the best 
Hahnemann was duly abused for opposing 
his insignificance as a comparatively unknown and obscure 
practitioner to the effulgent authority of the great alienists 
of past and present times, who had laid it down as an in- 
controvertible maxim that fetters, scourges, strait-waist- 
coats, and general bullying and cruelty were the only cor- 
rect methods of treating the insane. 

Calumny and detraction effectually prevented any fur- 
ther trial of Hahnemann’s bold and original method of 
treating the insane. No more insane patients came to 
Hahnemann, and so he was forced to give up his extem- 
porised asylum, and to seek some other sphere for the ex- 
ercise of his medical talents. It was not until many years 
had elapsed that the rational method of treating the insane, 
practically proved to be the true method by Hahnemann 
in 1793, was generally adopted in Germany. To Hahne- 
mann undoubtedly belongs the honor of having been the 
first to propose it and successfully carry it out in practice, 
though his name is never mentioned by any of the histo- 
rians of this great reform. Sie vos non vobis ! 

It is very commonly supposed, or at least stited, by his 
ill-informed detractors, that Hahnemann, from his one 
experiment with bark in 1790, invented the whole system 
of medicine which goes by the name of homceopathy. So 
far was Hahnemann from having invented his system of 
treatment all at once, that, as we learn from these old let- 
ters, he treated his patients with very material doses of 
medicine, prescribed in the usual manner from the drug- 
gist’s shop up to 1799. His practice differed from that or- 
dinarily pursued in that he usually gave but one medicine 
ata time, though he ordered several different medicines to 
be taken on the same day. 

These letters show how slowly and cautiously né pro- 
ceeded, and how gradually his system was built up and 
perfected. They afford a complete refutation of the often 
repeated allegation that homoeopathy is a system which 
Hahnemann thought out in his study and sprung at once 
on the profession and the world such as we now know it. 
Had it been a mere medical theory, such as all the sys- 
tems hitherto promulgated, it would certainly like them 
have been introduced fully equipped and complete in all 
its parts. Butitis no medical theory, it is what Hahne- 
manne described it in the title of his great essay, the pre- 
cursor of the Organon, which he published in 1806 —The 
Medicine of Faperience. Every part of it was the out- 
come of many years of patient study and experiment, and 
therefore it was built up slowly and gradually, bit by bit, 
each bit being a true induction from carefully observed 
facts. 

We also see from these letters how careful Hahnemann 
was to insist on anexcellent system of bathing and exer- 
cise in the treatment of his patients, and this ata period 
when hygiene was utterly neglected or not yet thought of 
in Germany. We know that even before these letters were 
written Hahnemann had already published several works 
on hygiene. In fact, he may be said to be the founder of 
hygiene as well as of the non-restraint treatment of insan- 
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It is curious to observe with what unteachable persist- | 
' bered a few days after their death, and whose systems have 


ency the majority of the critics of homceopathy misrepre- 
sent 
pressed by the formula similia similibus curenter—let 
likes be treated by likes. The question arises in our minds : 
Do they do this wilfully or ignorantly? If wilfully, then 
we can have but a poor opinion of their honesty. If ig- 
norantly then we must feel astounded at the rashness of 
authors who write on subjects with which they have made 
no effort to become acquainted. 

‘‘Infinitesimal medication” is neither a dogma nor a 
practice of homceopathy. Hahnemann himself says, 
while disapproving of the excessive dilution of medicines 
proposed by a disciple, ‘‘there must be some end to the 
thing, it cannot go on to infinity.” If some of Hahne- 
mann’s disciples, neglectful of his warning and advice, 
have carried the dilution of medicines to an extravagant 
length they yet are unable to assert that their practice in 
this matter is a dogma of homoeopathy, or even an essen- 
tial principle of the homceopathic system, and it has been 
distinctly repudiated and denounced by Hahnemann him- 
self. 

Hahnemann always asserted that therapeutics is to be 
advanced through pharmacology, of which Hahnemann 
indeed was the founder. But we differ considerably as to 
how pharmacology is to be pursued. Hahnemann and his 
followers say it must be through their action on the 
healthy human being that the effects of medicines are to 
be ascertained, whereas the pharmacologists of the domi- 
nant school attempt to cultivate this science by experi- 
ments with drugs on other animals than man. 

It is well known to you that the title Hahnemann gave 
to the first edition of his great work was ‘Organon of 
Rational Medicine,” so it is a significant coincidence that 
the author ofa work which introduces a whole crowd of 
Hahnemann’s medicines to his readers should call it an in- 
troduction to the rational treatment of disease, alias 
rational medicine. 

I might enter on an enquiry as to the reasons why our 
colleagues of the Old School still maintain their hostile at- 
titude towards us, though they are so largely indebted to 
homeeopathy for the boasted progress of therapeutics 
both in the remedies they use and the injurious modes of 
treatment they have abandoned. But this enquiry would 
lead me too far, and would be taxing your patience too 
severely. 

For the reasons before stated I do not anticipate any 
very speedy general adoption of homeopathy by the profes- 
sion nor any immediate general admission of the claims 
of Hahnemann to be considered the greatest physician 
whom the history of medicine can show. But the time 
will come when all this will happen. The flowing tide is 
with us, and though it seems to flow but slowly in Britain 
and in Europe it makes perceptible advances. This very 
year we have witnessed two rather significant events, one 
of them is the transfer of the Margaret Street Infirmary 
for Consumption, not exactly to a complete staff of 
Hahnemann’s disciples, but at all events to a staff who are 
willing to accord perfect liberty of opinion and practice to 
their colleagues, and the majority of whom are open and 


avowed believers in the therapeutic rule we owe to Hahne- | 
The other significant event is the opening of the | 


mann. 
Hahnemann Hospital in Liverpool, a magnificent gift from 


a public-spirited citizen and a zealous believer in Habne- | 


mann’s great reform. 


its essential characteristic, which Hahnemann ex- ; 


most medical celebrities, whose names are hardly remem- 


generally been discredited and discarded before they had 
shuttled off this mortal coil, Hahnemann’s fame has gone 


| on ever increasing, and his system gathers converts daily. 


What remains to us of the schools founded by Galen, Par- 
acelsus, Sydenham, Boerhaave, Van Helmont, Stahl, Cul- 
len, Brown, Broussais? They are nothing but mere nom- 
inum umbre, but Hahnemann lives and flourishes in 
scores of colleges and universities, in hundreds of hospi- 
tals and dispensaries, in thousands of qualified and busy 
practitioners, and in millions of lay adherents in every civ- 
ilized country in the world. 


A Blind Man on Memory, —From some Open Letters of 
peculiar interest to the Blind by one of their number we 
quote the following from the November Century: ‘ As 
partial compensation, in the midst of his many discourage- 
ments, the sightless pupil possesses one vital advantage 
over his companions His memory, accustomed to seize 
and assimilate definitions, and miscellaneous information 
at asingle hearing, acquires both a marvelous alertness and 
a phenomenal retentive capacity, which enable him to 
master certain branches of study with singular ease and ra- 
pidity. Deprived of books and without any very ready 
and reliable method of making notes, he obtains a habit, of- 
ten envied by the seeing, of appropriating instantaneously 


| anything addressed to his intellect through his hearing. 


Hence the proverbially good memory of a blind person. 
His mind is a memorandum-book always at hand and al- 
ways open. 

“To the present writer, who never remembers hav- 
ing a lesson in anything read over to him more 
than twice, nothing is more strange and more amus- 
ing than a room full of school children, with fingers 
crammed in their ears, buzzing over a lesson of three pages 
for the fifteenth time. Equally incomprehensible is it to 
see a man making a note of a single address, or a lady re- 
ferring to a shopping list. Such observations force one to 
the conclusion that the art of writing, invaluable as it is, 
has been disastrous to the human memory. People have 
grown so to rely on a piece of white paper covered with 
black scratches, that if this be lost or misplaced, they are 
reduced almost to the condition of creatures without intel- 
lect. 

‘*So marked is the advantage of the blind in this respect 
as almost to atone for their extra difliculties in others ; 
that is, the sightless pupil will acquire scientific and philos- 
ophical] studies with a rapidity which will counterbalance 
the greater amount of time demanded by his less facile 
methods of writing out exercises in linguistic and ciphering 
in mathematical branches ; so that in taking the regular 
course at academy or university, he will require, all in all, 
neither more time nor more labor than the average student. 

“Of not less value in after life is this extraordinarily 
trained and developed memory. It enables the blind to 
derive from lectures, conversation, and general reading ten 
times the benefit of others, on whose minds a single men- 
tion of facts and thoughts makes little or no impression 

‘“‘Thus the law of compensation is seen working in all 
things, making good on one hand, approximately at least, 
what is wanting on the other; not by the special myster- 
ious interference of Providence or other power with nat- 
ural conditions and processes, for the benetit of the individ- 


Hahnemann has been dead forty-four years, but unlike | ual, as many claim, but through the inevitable sequence of 
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cause and effect, by which senses and faculties become, 
through unusual training, abnormally developed and their 
value radically enhanced.” 


The Causation of Bright's Disease.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Académie de Médecine, Prof. Semmola, of 
Naples, brought forward, in an exhaustive paper, his pecu- 
liar views on the causation of Bright's disease. According 
to this inquirer the nephritis which accompanies the 
malady is not primary but consecutive. Albuminuria is 
produced independently of alteration in the structure of the 
kidneys, and even, in his opinion, the real cause of the 
changes witnessed in those bodies is due to the constant 
passing of the albumen through their canicule. Sufficient 
proof of this assertion might be found by experimenting on 
the lower animals. If the white of an ‘egg was injected 
subcutaneously albuminuria was determined, and subse- 
quently nephritis. On the other hand, the skin seems to 
undergo changes which are striking, and sufficient to ac- 
count for the presence of the affection. The sweat-glands 
a’e atrophied, and the conjunctive tissue of the derma is 
very proliferous. He deduced from this that the skin was 
the first organ to be affected in Bright's disease, and not 
the kidneys, and all the attention should be turned toward 
that structure. 


An Indication That the Umbilical Cord is Around 
the Neck.—Mr. F. R. Humphreys writes to the British 
Medical Journal, November 6th, that in nearly all cases he 
has seen, where the umbilical cord was around the child's 
neck, the mother had cried out when the head was against 
the perineum, much the same as in the early part of the 
first stage of labor, and had complained of sharp, acute 
pain. He says he has rarely noticed this cry when the cord 
was not around the neck of the child. 


Cataract Produced During the Administration of 
Naphthaline.— Bouchard and Charrin have reported to the 
Académie de Médecine of Paris that after the ingestion of 
naphthaline by rabbits in doses of 1.50 gramme to 2 
grammes per diem, mixed with glycer ne, cataractous 
changes appear in the crystalline lens—usually in both eyes 
at the same time, and by the twentieth to the twenty-fifth 
day after the beginning of the experiment. 


Toxic Symptoms Arising from the Use of Cocaine,— 
(E. W. Bullock, M. D., Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, 
June 16, 1887.) Sunday, May 15, Mr. P. came to my office 
to have tonsilotomy performed. In order to obtain anes- 
thesia, I employed first, a spray of a four per cent. solu- 
tion of cocaine (Squibb’s four per cent. solution with boric 
acid being the one used), then, by means of a subcutaneous 
syringe, made six injections of the same solution into the 
tonsils, at three different points in each. 

About two drachms were used in the spray, and forty 
(40) minims was the whole amount injected. The operation 
was entirely successful, perfect anesthesia being obtained 
and but very little blood lost. At 3p. m., about four hours 
after the patient had left my office, I was summoned in 
great haste to see him. It seems that about 2 p. m., he 
was suddenly seized with a very severe headache and ver- 
tigo, soon followed by a burning sensation in his stomach 
and nausea, but no vomiting. His face became much 


flushed, respiration quite difficult, and finally delirium 
cameon. When I first saw him he was tossing about in 
bed in a half unconscious condition muttering to himself. 
I was able without great difficulty to rouse him sufficiently 
to answer questions, after which he quickly relapsed into 
his former condition. 

He complained of tingling sensations in the extremities, 
dryness and constriction of the throat, burning sensation in 
thestomach, nausea and intense headache. The pupils were 
widely dilated, there was some cyanosis of the face, but 
not of an extreme degree, respirations varied from ten to 
fourteen, pulse was 120 and very weak. Iat once admin- 
istered about one ounce of brandy, and a few minutes later 
twenty drops of tincture of digitalis. This was vomited 
fifteen minutes later. 

I then gave a subcutaneous injection of five grains of 
carbonate of ammonia, and applied hot sinapisms to the 
chest and epigastric region. A little later again gave 
some brandy and digitalis, and this time it was retained. 
In about twenty minutes ths pulse grew stronger, beating 
115, and the respirations became less labored. I kept on 
administering brandy and digitalis at frequent intervals, 
and at 5p. m. had the satisfaction of seeing the patient 
drop off into a quiet sleep. Pulse was 105 and quite strong, 
and respirations 18, while the cyanosis of the face had 
nearly disappeared. He siept quietly until 9 p. m., when 
he awoke and stated that he felt much better, but still had 
some headache. Pulse was 95, and respirations 20. He 
soon went to sleep again, and slept quietly the greater 
part of the night. The next morning, the 16th, he com- 
plained of a good deal of numbness and tingling in the ex- 
tremities, intense dryness of the throat, and blurred vision. 
These symptoms gradually passed off during the day, and 
by night he was as well as before the attack. On looking 
up the subject of cocaine poisoning, as far as possible, I 
have been unable to find any case in which so long an in- 
terval] occurred between the time of administration of the 
drug, and the first appearance of the toxic symptoms, 
nearly three hours intervening in this case. 

Then, too, the amount of drug absorbed was quite small, 
the patient only getting about a grain and a half by means 
of the injection ; and allowing that one-half of the amount 
used asaspray was absorbed, about two-and-a-quarter 
grains from -his source, making a total of three-and-three 
quarter grains for the whole amount absorbed. 


The Purity of Mid-Atlantic Air.—In the course of an 
address on “the action of micro-organisms on surgical 
wounds,” Professor F. S. Dennis, of New York, states that 
during his last trip across the Atlantic he made some ex- 
periments to test the purity of the air about 1000 miles from 
land. He employed capsules of sterilized gelatine, and ex- 
posed them for fifteen minutes. One capsule was exposed 
in the state-room on the main deck of the steamer. With- 
in eighteen hours over 500 points of infection had devel- 
oped. Two capsules exposed in a similar manner in a cabin 
on the promenade deck, where the circulation of air was 
free, showed five or six points of infection each, ten days 
afterwards. A capsule exposed over the bow of the ship 
was found to be entirely uncontaminated. These experi- 
ments are on the same lines as those of Pasteur and Tyn- 
dall upon the mountain air of Switzerland, and, so far as 
they go, they show the germless condition of mid-oceanic 
air, and also the need for much more efficient ventilation 
in the staterooms of even the first-class American lines. 
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The Morals of .—In the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, November 23, 1886, Dr. F. B. Mickle, from an ex- 
perience of several months on his own person, asserts that 
whenever the rubbing consists of a friction of the skin, 
whether strong or light pressure be used, but especially the 
latter, the result is invariably more or less sexual excite- 
ment. This always tends to destroy any benefit one may 
have had from previous rubbings of the right kind. He 
found that the deep, heavy pressure with rolling motion, 
so that the peep tissues were affected, with scarcely any 
friction of the skin, accomplished good results. The object 
of his remarks is to show that the abuse of massage is only 
an ‘‘ abuse,” ‘‘ for fear that popular prejudice may bring in- 
to disrepute a practice which in every way is worthy of our 
most attentive culture.” 


A New Treatment of Gonorrhea.—{Boston Med. and 
Surg. Journal) Castallan, of St Mandrier Hospital, start- 
ing with the view, now popularly entertained, that gon- 
orrheal urethritis is a parasitic disease, and being led by 
observation to believe that the microbe can only live in an 
acid medium ; finding, moreover, that in this disease the 
discharge is, as a rule, acid, proposes to treat gonorrhea in 
the acute stages by urethral injections of sodic bicarbon- 
ate, three or four injections being made daily of a one per 
cent solution. For this treatment he claims remarkable 
success. The injections of bicarbonate of sodium are com- 
menced as soon as the discharge appears, or the patient 
comes under observation ; the urethral secretion is tested 
every day with litmus-paper, and the injection is kept up 
till the discharge becomes alkaline or neutral. For in- 
ternal treatment the patient is given flaxseed tea. His con- 
clusions are as follows : 

1. The urethral pus in the first stages of the disease is 
generally, if not invariably, acid; this acidity is quite pro- 
nounced. 

2. The treatment by bicarbonate of sodium rapidly les- 
sens the discharge; it also rapidly diminishes or removes 
the pain in micturition. 

3. In old urethrites, and those which have been treated 
by the usual injections, it speedily brings about a cure. 


MISCELLANY. 


—A physician in Russia says the red hawthorn is a pop- 
ular remedy there in uterine hemorrhage, and in one case 
he gave it with complete success where every other remedy 
had failed. He suggests further experiments be made of 
the drug. 


—Mr. Sartain in the Lancet says ‘‘sanitas oil” is not only 
a good solvent for iodoform but completely covers its disa- 
greeable smell, besides being a valuable application in all 
ulcers, specific or otherwise, in deoderizing and in helping 
the process of healing. 


—Dr. Edington, of Edinburgh, has found a particular ba- 
cillus in the blood, in scarlet fever, early in the disease and 
in the desquamating epithelium of a later date which gave 
rise in animals to a disease resembling scarlet fever. 


—Dr. Strong, chief of staff of the W. I. Hospital, reports 
782 patients under treatment during the month of Novem- 
ber, mortality, 3.58 per cent. ; total under treatment since 
January Ist, 3620, mortality 6.8 per cent. The average 
daily census since September, 1875, has been 531, and the av- 
erage amount of mortality for the same time 5.6 per cent. 


—Dr. O. B. Gause, late Prof. of Obstetrics in Hahnemann 
Medical College, Philadelphia, has located at Aiken, 8. C., 
where we shall be pleased to refer patients to him as oppor- 
tunity may offer, and we are confident his many friends 
will do likewise. 

—In Germany the average duration of the life of garden- 
ers, mariners and fishermen is fifty-eight years ; butchers, 
fifty-four years; carpenters and bricklayers, forty-nine 
years ; shoemakers and tailors, forty four years ; composi- 
tors and lithographers, forty-one years, and laborers, thirty- 
two years. Of the professions the average lifetime of 
clergymen is sixty-seven years ; teachers, fifty-seven years ; 
lawyers, fifty-four years, and physicians, forty-nine years, 

—In infantile diarrhoea with green stools, the diapers 
should be immediately removed from the room and washed 
with a one per cent. solution of bi-chloride of mercury, so 
says Mr. Hager, who thinks he has proved by experiment 
that the color of the stools is due to a spinal bacillas. 


—Those of our readers who have been annoyed by the 
beggarly custom of largess, so prevalent in the old world, 
will best appreciate the following from the Argonaut: 
It was at the Liverpool docks. A party of Americans 
tourists were about to take the steamer for home. As 
they passed along the gangway to the tendec’s deck, one 
of the three paused in the center, and stretching out his 
encumbered hands, dramatically addressed the surround- 
ing scenery. ‘‘If there is,” he hoarsely exclaimed, ‘‘ one 
blarsted Britisher on this confounded island that I haven't 
given a quarter to, let him come forward and get it. It’s 
his last chance!” then he stalked on board witn an air of 
great reliet. 

—Dr. John Vansant, of the United States Marine Hos- 
pital at St. Louis, has succeeded in taking a successful 
photographic negative by means of the light emitted from 
twelve fire-flies. 


—Antipyrin is of special benefit in headache of a mala- 
rial origin. In these cases given in five grains doses every 
hour three or four doses will usually produce relief. 

—The annual report of the New York Post Graduate 
Hospital, including the Babies’ Ward, for the year ending 
May 1, 1887, has just been issued. Four thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-four new patients have been treated in 
the Dispensary and 172 in the wards of the hospital, 148 
of whom were infants. During the summer vacation 
a large ward was opened for women exclusively, where the 
gravest surgical operations were performed at moderate 
expense for poor women. A new ward for surgical dis- 
eases of men has also been fitted up, and it is proposed to 
add a lying-in ward ‘‘ The hospital,” according to the re- 
port, ‘can never be a self-supporting institution, since it is 
almost exclusively for the very poor. The present quarters 
are toosmall. We must purchase the building we now oc- 
cupy, or some other suitable property or grounds, where we 
may equip a great hospital for the purposes of our institu. 
tion. We confidently appeal to those who desire a higher 
standard of proficiency for the physicians of this country, 
and who wish to mitigate the sufferings of their fellow- 
beings, to furnish us with the money necessary to these 
ends.” The receipts during the year amounted to $7,419.82, 
leaving a balance of $252.57 after paying all expenses. 


—Dr. S. P. Neklevitch has just died at Lozki, in the 
Novogrudsky District, Russia, in his 109th year. His death 
occurred quite suddenly, as about a quarter of an hour 
earlier he wrote a prescription for one of his patients. 
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MISCELLANY. 


(‘tue N. ¥. 


—The California Medical Journal informs its readers 
that ‘an important source of revenue to the physicians of 
New York City is the ophthalmic practice, which is very 
largely owing to the clouds of infinitesimal particles of steel 
produced by the friction of the elevated railway trains. 
Nine cases out of ten of eye afflictions in the city are esti- 
mated to be caused in this way. One celebrated oculist 
reaps an income of $200 per day, largely from this source. 


—A patient of Dr. Forbes, of Philadelphia, out of grati- 
tude for services rendered by the doctor, left $60,000 to any 
hospital he might designate. The Jefferson College Hospi- 
tal was thus fortunate in the good will of the physician. 


—A prize of 10,000 francs is offered by the Académie de 
Médecine, Paris, for the best work on the treatment of 
stricture of the urethra, or on the therapeutic methods for 
diseases of the urethra. 


—Dr. L. M. Roberts, of Brainerd, Minn., highly recom- 
mends the use of carbolic acid, in the third decimal dilu- 
tion, for nausea, etc., following a debauch. 


—The following (emblazoned with the efligy of a crouch- 
ing tiger) appears as one of the most conspicuous advertise 
ments in the California Homeopath, *‘a journal devoted 
to the interests of homceopathy on the Pacific coast :” 
“DR. DAVIS LILIUM SPECIFIC. A POSITIVE CURE FOR 
ALL FEMALE DISEASES. Boericke & Shreck, San Francisco.” 
** Lydia's acid smile,” if beaming upon us from the pages 
of, say, the Medical Register, would hardly seem more out 
of place than such an announcement in such a periodical. 


—A new microscopical test for sugar in the tissues, de- 
scribed by Molisch, consists in treating the alcoholic speci- 
men with thymol and then an excess of sulphuric acid 
conc., a beautiful carmine red color resulting. 


—The Chemist and Druggist gives the following recipe 
for writing on steel: dissolve powdered sulphate of copper 
in a small quantity of water; rub the surface of the steel 
over with a piece of wetted soap, so as to cover it with a 
thin coating; then dip the point of a pencil into the solu- 
tion, and with it write or draw the required design on the 
steel. Let this remain for a short time and then wash off 
and the steel will be found to be beautifully and perma- 
nently engraved. Every physician is very careful to pro- 
tect his books, why not write his name upon his instru- 
ments also? Then if an office is robbed it will be an easy 
matter to claim instruments that have been taken. 


—A female medical student,” in a confidential com- 
munication to the Journal de Médecine de Paris, strikes 
what she calls the “ genital balance-sheet” of her sex in 
this way: ‘indifference, which may be easily overcome, 
during the inter-menstrual period; strange desires and 
marked sexual appetite at the commencement of menstru- 
ation; disgust, repulsion during the last days of the cata- 
menia from the moment the sanguineous discharge is fully 
established and abundant.” 


—For rendering fabrics, wood, and other inflammable 
objects fireproof, a writer in La Nature recommends boro- 
tungstate of soda, a salt which he states has never hitherto 
been employed for the purpose. It is made by dissolving 
boric acid in a hot solution of tungstate of soda. Objects 
impregnated with this solution are rendered incombustible. 
The solution gives off no deleterious gas, while ammom 
acal salts, phosphate of ammonia, and salts of phosphorus 
render the air irrespirable. 


—Among the recent graduates of the Women’s Medica | 
College in this city is Kin Yamei, a Chinese girl, who had 
taken the highest position in the class. She is an accom- 
plished scholar, able to converse and write accurately in 
five languages. 


—A new gunpowder ts reported to have been discovered 
by a Russian engineer, which acts only in one direction, 
namely, fowards. This quality would make it possible to 
use for artillery, if not paper, at least metals far lighter 
than steel or brass—such as aluminium. Wild and moun- 
tainous countries like Switzerland and Montenegro, which 
have hitherto been secure from conquest because of the 
impossibility of introducing artillery into them, would con- 
sequently be in danger of losing their independence. The 
cost of the new explosive is said to be only one-tenth that 
of ordinary gunpowder. 

—The greatest per capita consumption of opium in the 
United States is in the city of Portland, Maine, a strong- 
hold of prohibition. 

—Dr. John K. Lee, a well-known homeopathic physi- 
cian, and a member of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Public Health, died in Philadelphia, November 10th, aged 
sixty-three years. 

—In the Bull. Gén. de Thérap. Dr. Bérenger-Feéraud re- 
ports a remarkable case. A man twenty-six years old had 
received a stab-wound inthe left temple some nine months 
before presenting himself at the hospital. Examination in 
this region showed the presence of what was supposed to 
be a small foreign body. The man was anesthetized, and 
a broken knife-blade two and three-fourths inches long by 
five-eights wide was extracted. The blade had traversed 
the left orbit without wounding the eye, muscles, artery, 
or nerve, had crossed the nasal fossa, and entered the right 
orbit, and had produced no symptoms denoting its pres- 
ence. 

—‘* A Country Doctor,” in the Atlanta Med. and Surg. 
Journal, says that the action of mistletoe is directed more 
on the fundus of the uterus than to the whole organ, and 
therefore it isa never-failing remedy to expel a retained 
placenta. Ergot, acting reversely to this, is the remedy 
not to give in such cases. 

—Professor Charcot says: Medicine has taken posses- 
sion, in the name of science and art, of hypnotism, and she 
demands that it shall be entirely her own, to develop and 
to use in the cure of disease. In this recently acquired do- 
minion she is jealous of her rights, and wishes to reign as 
the absolute mistress, free from any outside interference. 
It is only in this way that such an agent can be made of 
use to mankind, and can be prevented from working in- 
jury to the human race. 

—By simply pressing on the superraorbital notches with 
a steadily increasing force, you may, witha certainty of 
success, detect a malingerer; bring an unconscious alco- 
holic to his senses, and thus differentiate on the spot be- 
tween alcoholic and other comas; cause cessation of hys- 
terical convulsions, and in many instances quiet violent al- 
coholic delirium. 


—Hitherto there has been no instance known of a liquid, 
properly so called, being solidified by pressure alone, but 
this experiment has now been accomplished by the French 
chemist, Amagat, who has succeeded in thus solidifying 
the bi-chloride of carbon. 

—The Emperor of Brazil is said to be suffering from an 
advanced stage of diabetes. 
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